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SANDY. Never sober? Well! that night 
When the fire broke out, and bright 
BY LEWIS W. SMITH. Flashed to heaven the hungry tlame 


Past all human power to tame, 
No one kept a cooler head 

Than did Sandy. Where he led 
Few dared follow, and he knew 
Always just the thing to do. 

It was her he saved that night. 

I can see the desperate light 

In his eyes; the knotted brow 
Is before me even now, 

Just as when he passed me by, 
Daring what none else would try. 
It was done; how none can say; 
But his own life thrown away 
All too gladly, was the cost; 
For he'll live a week at most. 


Know him? WelllI rather guess! 
Twenty years or more or less; 
Long ago when people said, 

“Mr. Sanders’’; bowed the head 
As to one who stood as high— 
Higher then than you or I. 


Sandy kept a bar, you’ll know, 

In the old “Hotel Defoe;” 

But they said no drop was seen 
E'er to pass his lips between; 

And I've often heard him say, 
Kindly too, ‘No more to-day ;"’ 

For the man who'd had enough 
Got no more; and that’s the stuf! 
He was made of. Why! I know— 
Living down here at St. Joe, 

But I’ve clean forgot the name. 
Never mind; it’s all the same— 
Well! she says to him, says she, 
“God bless you as you've blessed me. 
Tom, ‘her husband’ is going to stop 
Drinking; not another drop. 

Says, you told him yesterday 

He was throwing life away, 
And—”’ her voice choked up, and he— 
Never could talk much, you see— 
Put a twenty and a ten 

Soft-like in her hand, and then 

Left her standing there alone, 
Scarcely knowing he had gone. 


Yes; she does for him as much 
As woman can. Her touch 
Sometimes fills his burning cheek 
Deeper red; and, if she speak, 


Sandy went among the best, 

You must know, and who'd have guessed 
That the girl he loved would think, 
Just because some men will drink, 
And there's nothing else to do, 
Only help ‘em to get thro’; 

And if one just has the “drop” 

On their rations, and can stop, 
Ata word the guzzling crew— 
Why! I want to say to you, 

Sandy did just twice the good 
That the best of preachers could ; 
And I guess he told her so, 

But Theresa Lane said ‘‘no!”’ 


“If he’d quit the thing, could she 
Give him hope that it might be 
As he wished ?” “She couldn’t say; 
Maybe.” So he went away 

Out to Frisco with a vow 

His to make her anyhow. 

There he prospected for gold 

For a little while, I’m told; 
Banker turned, and afterwhile, 
When he'd made his little pile, 
Came back here to see if fate 
Had for him or love or hate. 
Married? Yes; a year gone by. 
Sandy smiled back his reply 
When he hear it, but that day 


Took his first glass, so they say; WALA 

First of many, for since then A 

Scarce he’s sobered up again; bf J 

Quite respectable awhile; i AS ; 
Met you with his old-time smile; & Se ne 


But he drank too hard and fast, 
And the gutter came at last. “PpuT A TWENTY 





SOFT-LIKE IN HER HAND, 








With his eyes he makes reply, 
Or his lips move silently 

Once he spoke; he told her all; 
“Well I knew how ‘twould befall 
You would be in paradise, 

And he with you, ’fore my eyes; 
Sol thought I'd go to hell.” 
That is what the others tell, 

















































But—this boy says I must go. 
Sandy's dying: wants me; so 
Pardon, stranger, but good-day 

He is going; yes, I say, 

Going where I think there'll be 
Some things righted that we see 
Wrong down here, and Sandy then 
Will be judged; and not of men, 
But by one who judges souls, 

One who reads upon the scrolls 

Of our lives the truth alone, 

Not the seemings they have shown 
And he knows, he may be sure, 
Sandy's soul at least was pure. 
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this is an 
but 1t Was an act per 


on special occasions 


He stood before an 


with soap suds, carefully brushing each dis 


obedient lock into place and using an astonishing 
juantity of bear’s o He saw in the glass 
sun-browned face, slightly wrinkled, with kindly 
ie eyes, prominent nose, and short 
ward through which had sifted t 


Time. He flattered himself that 


eyes ooked upon wis very ciose to what people 
term handsome. He scrutinized the face sharply. 
trying to imagine how it would appear were it 


mooth shaven, and wondering if such 


g 
would not enhance its beauty 

Bill We itherby, who sat by the fire place, pipe 
n mouth, was observing the man at the mirror. 


with a me rry twinkle in his big black eyes 
‘Goin’ somewhere to-night?” he asked. 


‘Didn't know but what I would,” replied Mr 


Roach, freely applying the bear’s oil to his 
beard; “thought I’d go down ter Widder 
lotten’s 

sy th’ way ye wuz a primpin yerself I jest 
ilkerlated that wuz where ye wuz bound fer 

‘| guess it’s nobody’s derned business if | 
primp from now till day o' jedgemint’”’ said 
Dick, looking greatly discomforted Jest goin 


down ter see if there’s any chores I kin do fer 


th’ wimmen, bein’ ez they’re “lone 
gh, letting his pipe 


“Must be blame funn) continued the other, 
still gazing into the mirror 


Mr. Weatherby’s mirth increased until he was 


fairly conv ed with laughter 
‘Re n you’d go if ye wuzn't lazier an’ a 
hedgehog 


} 


Evidently Dick was touched with anger His 
ompanion’s merriment gradually subsided into 
in occasional chuckle. Silence ensued, and when 
Mr. Roach had adjusted his collar and arranged 
i black cravat to his entire satisfaction, spend 
ng at least twenty minutes in the operation, he 
1 an old-fashioned silk hat, through which 
the mice had nibbled several holes, and went out 


Line loor witho it saying a word 
B sat looking into the fire. He had dis- 
overed his comrade to be peculiarly sensitive 


remarks concerning Mrs. Totten. 


‘“‘He musn’t think,” said Mr. Weatherby to 


hims« at Jane Ann hain’t got no eyes fer 
nobudy ‘ceptin’ him. I jest bet a chaw o’ ter- 
backer | kin cut him out I'll show him if I am 


lazy | kin beat his time, ‘thout usin’ bar’s grease 
on my head nuther 

There was a half amused, half earnest ex- 
pression on his handsome face. He refilled his 
pipe mechanically and sent forth white clouds of 
smoke, his mind soon becoming so absorbed in 
contemplation that the mice scampered over his 
heavy boots unobserved, and the fire died out 
before his ve ry eyes. 

A mile away in a comfortably furnished room 
sat Mrs. Totten and her daughter, Jane Ann. 
The first named was a woman of sixty years, with 


ICK ROACH was comb 
ing his hair. Notthat 
incommon 


thing fora man to do, 


formed by him only 


old mirror, which was somewhat bespattered 


brown 
the snows of 


the object his 


a change 


| 
little flesh on her bones, and with a pointed nose | be. I don’t know what we’d a done if’t hadn’t 
been fer the timberon this place. Jane Ann— 
Jane Ann! Haint ye never a comin’? That gal’s 
so proud.” 
Mrs. Totten was growing impatient. 
‘*Yes, widder, its lucky fer ye there wuz good 
more amiable disposition, judging from the mild | timber on th’ place now that ye haint got no 


and chin. Her hair, streaked with gray, formed 
1 pug on the top of her head. Jane Ann re- 
sembled her mother in many ways, though her 
features were not as sharp and she did not look 
quite so old 


She also appeared to possess a 


| 
| tone in which she spoke. | perteckter. I heer Mrs. Bodridge got married 
‘A year ago to-night sence Isaac got killed, | week ‘fore last.” 
hain’t it, Jane Ann?” inquired Mrs. Totten ina “T heered so, too, an’ I think it’s scan’lous. 





shrill voice ‘Twouldn’t mattered so much if *twould a been 
| ‘Yes, ma, jest a year ago to-night sence his | her darter. Ye know her man got killed same 
lovin’ eyes wuz closed forever. Poor pap! I don’t | time my Isaac did an’ I haint thought o’ gittin’ 
| know but what he’s better off ‘en he was here, a | married.” 

A shade of disappointment swept over Dick’s 
out.” A tear crept down the daughter’s cheek | face. He fidgeted about in his chair. 

as she ceased speaking. ‘*Well, widder, I tell ye ‘taint safe fer wimmen 
to live by theirselves an’ I ’spose Mrs. Bodridge 
‘resumed the widow in the same un- | wanted ter be in keepin’ with the rest fer there’s 
sympathetic tone. ‘Yer pap needn’t a worked | a‘normus lot a-swappin’ hearts on Squaw Bay.” 
so tarnal hard if he’d a had the gumption Dick 
Roach has an’ patinted a stump puller 


liftin’ an’ a luggin’ logs an’ a strainin’ his liver 


‘‘Well, Jane Ann, there’s no use a cryin’ over 
spilt milk,’ 


The speaker tried to make the words as im- 
*Twould | pressive as possible. 
a saved him a deal 0’ work.” ‘‘Land alive!” returned Mrs. 
At the mention of the bachelor’s invention, a | didn’t Samantha git merried, 
most remarkable contrivance, in Mrs. Totten’s | mother? She’s a deal handsomer. 
estimation, Jane Ann smiled sarcastically. 
‘Ye needn't stick up yer nose at Dick. The 
woman ez gits him will be worth thousands some 


Totten, ‘‘why 
*stead o’ her 
A funny man 

| ez wants an’ old woman when he kin git a gal.” 


Dick reflected for a moment on what she said, 

then replied knowingly: ‘‘Thing of it is, gals 
haint got th’ good horse sense their mothers has. 
They hain’t seed *nough o’ the world. A man 
That stump puller is a fortune | on th’ wrong side o’ sixty would be a fool ter 
He likes ye, too, Jane Ann, I kin see. | merry anybudy ’twuzn’t nigh his own age.” 
He worships the very gown ye wear. I kin see. | Mr. Roach thought he had thrown out a very 
broad hint and hoped Mrs. Totten would not 
pass it by unnoticed. However, to his dismay, 
slowly nodding her head, as though her words | she only screamed twice at Jane Ann, asking the 
should be deemed infallible by her daughter, | cause of her tardiness, to which she received no 
there being no possible chance for farther | reply, and told Dick by way of apology that she 
debate. ‘***lowed her darter must be doin’ a mighty sight 
o’ fixin’ up.” 

‘*Yes,”’ drawled Mr. Roach, continuing the con- 
versation, “gals haint ez knowin’ ez their 

“That'll do fer Bill ter talk, but he haint | mothers is.” 
never seed the day he cud patint ‘long side 0” 
Dick. He’s too easy goin’ an’ hain’t got no cal- 
kerlation He’s——who’s_ that? 
knockin’.”’ 


day. He'll make his mark. Don’t ever’ budy in 
Squaw Bay say he kint be beat ez a patinter? 
Course they do. 
to him. 


| haint blin’.’ 


Here the widow closed her lips together firmly, 


‘‘He’d never made his stump puller if Bill 
Weatherby hadn’t showed him how,” said Jane 
Ann meekly. 


‘‘Some mayn’t be; but I know my Jane Ann is 
jest ez smart ez most wimmen 0’ sixty an’ will 
Somebudy’s | make a man ez good a wife,” returned the widow 
decisively. 

“Gals that air smart ginerally git it from their 
mothers, though,” added Dick, congratulating 
himself on what he considered a neatly turned 
compliment. At this juncture Mrs. Totten in- 
| quired about the stump puller, and if he intended 


They arose simultaneously, Jane Ann making 
a hasty exit to the kitchen as her mother hur- 
ried to the door. 

‘Good evenin’, Mr. Roach! Come right in an’ 
have a cheer. Let me lay yer hat on the table.” 

The widow was 
bowing and smil 
ing to such an ex- 
tent that Dick 
was more awkward 





than usual, but 
managed to stam- 
mer, ‘*Well, how’s 
ever’ budy?” 

After Mrs. Totten 
had called loudly 
for her daughter 
she informed the 
bachelor that 











“ever budy was 
well,”’ presuming, 
of course, that his 


query referred 
wholly to Jane 3 VW - Sai PN, 
Ann. Wy My: 
She allus has Y / ki 
| 
to primp herself up | i Wi, VN la 
’ yf Wi 7, 
some when you're f | HH Md 


here” observed the 
widow, ‘* specially 
when—”’ 

“Them fellers 
gittin’ out a good 
many logs now?” 
put in Dick. 

‘*T jest guess they 





‘WE HITCHED HIS CHAIR CLOSE TO MRS. TOTTEN’S.”’ 
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making any improvements on the machine. Con- | ax were the only sounds that reached the ears of | daughter. She flew from room to room in search 


siderable talk ensued on this subject, broken 
frequently by shrill appeals to Jane Ann, who, as 
yet, had not appeared. At last Mr. Roach, sum- 
moning all his courage fora final effort, said: 

‘‘There’s few wimmen more knowin’ than you, 
widder. I ’preshate brains. I allus said Ike 
Totten had the most intellectable woman in 
Squaw Bay—I wish I could be ez lucky.” 

‘“*Well, Dick, speakin’ plain, if you git her, 
which | believe yer ‘fections is planted onto, ye’ll 
ekal Ike Totten.” 

‘*Ye think we’d git ‘long all right don’t ye, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


widder?” ‘‘I don’t see nothin’ a hinderin’. Ye’ve | 
got a good disposition an’ a knack o’ gittin’ on in | 


the world.” 

Dick’s heart pounded violently. He betrayed 
great agitation and hitched his chair closer to 
Mrs. Totten’s. 

‘‘Now ’spose we do try pullin’ together? J 
lackin’ is yer consent. ‘Spose o’ 
course Jane Ann will give her’n.” 

‘‘Fer’s I’m consarned ye have 
mine an’ I’ll jest make Jane Ann 1) | 
come straight in here an’ say her 
say. She orter be proud.” 

“No, no!” interrupted Mr. ( 
Roach rising, ‘‘you two kin talk 


it over by yerselves. I must be ip 
goin’—sorry to say. Yer words 


have made me mighty happy, 
widder.” 
Mrs. Totten insisted strongly 


on Dick remaining, as she would 
bring Jane Ann immediately, but 
the bachelor, feeling he could 
never withstand the embarrass- 
ment of being present during a 
consultation between mother and 
daughter on such a _ theme, 
quickly departed, an extremely 
joyful man. 

“Ts he gone?” asked Jane Ann 
timidly as she entered the room. 

‘*Yes he’s gone” hotly retorted 
the widow ‘‘an’ his sole objeck in 
comin’ here wuz to ask ye ter be 
his’n; ye’ve made a perfict fule o’ 
yerself; ye morteefied me nigh to 
death. Heasked me ifI wuz willin’ 
fer ye ter merry him an’ I said 
yes. I never felt so sorry fer a 
man ez I did him. Ye’ve hurt 
his feelin’s; yes, Jane Ann, hurt 
the feelins o’ Dick Roach, whose 
patint stump puller is worth 4. 
stacks o’ mony.” . 

For fully an hour Mrs. Totten 
talked as fast as her tongue would 
allow, while her daughter said 
nothing, but thought many things, 
comparing Mr. Roach to Mr. Weatherby, and 
greatly to the former’s disadvantage. She would 
never marry Dick—she settled that question 
forever. 

The next day the stalwart Bill sauntered 
leisurely down the beach toward the widow’s. 
He saw, far across the glittering waters of Squaw 
Bay, beyond the dark green of the undulating 
hills and lifting from out a sea of haze, the 
rugged Cascades, their broad breasts alternately 
touched with sun and shadow. The wide, stony 
beach gleamed brightly, save where a leaning 
fir or cedar threw a long patch of shade, which, 
contrasting with the brightness surrounding it 
might, ashort way off, have been taken for a 
black robe lying on the pebbles. Here and there 
the leaves fell, scarlet and gold, or shone with a 
dull red glow from between the clustering hem- 
locks, while in the distance an occasional gleam 
of yellow struggled through the smoky atmos- 
phere. The boom of falling trees, the shout of 
ox drivers and monotonous strokes of the logger’s 


| her on the cheek. 





Mr. Weatherby. 


Bill evinced great 
He was extremely 


ing a pail of huckleberries. 
pleasure on beholding her. 
polite in his salutation. 
conclusive proof to his mind that he was not in 
her disfavor. Could it be possible she already 
loved him? He must try to find out, and that at 
once. If so, how glorious his triumph over Dick 
Roach! As they walked together to Mrs. Totten’s 
Bill became sentimental. Jane Ann’s face grew 
redder. Intuitively she knew what was coming. 
She waited almost breathlessly. Would he 
never speak the words? The suspense was be- 
coming unbearable. Then Mr. Weatherby kissed 
[t was so entirely unexpected 
she gasped and dropped the pail of huckleberries. 
In the thirty-five years of her life she had not 
experienced such a wild, sweet sensation. 
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Suddenly, from a path leading | 
down to the beach, came Jane Ann Totten, carry- | 
| became frightened, 


She blushed, which was | 


She | 


ip 
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of her. She called—called so loudly the dewy 
woods were set to talking; but to no avail. She 
[t was not until she found 
lying on the bed the fol'owing note written with 
a lead pencil on apiece of brown wrapping paper, 
that the truth in all its intensity flashed through 
her bewildered mind: 

My deer Ma: I am not lost. Me and Bill 
Weatherby has conkluded to swap harts and git 
Will be back next Toosday. You and 
never liked 


merried. 
Dick can konsole one another. I 
Your loving darter, Same to be 
JANE ANN WEATHERBY. 
Mrs. Totten read the note twice to assure her 
self that her sight was not defective. Her face 
turned very pale. She threw the note to the 
floor. She clutched her thin hands and gritted 
her teeth. Nothing had ever before so harrowed 
up her feelings. Mingled disgust and humiliation 
combined with no small degree of 


him nohow. 


t anger, were expressed in her 
every feature. She sat staring 


vacantly at the wall, her lips 
firmly pressed together, her eyes 
= unusually large and exceedingly 
brilliant. 

‘Ungrateful jade!"’ she cried in 
a husky, piping voice, ‘‘wait till I 
ketch her an’ that 
Weatherby, [’I—I'll 


A loud rap on the door checked 


houn’ Bill 


the widow’s vow of vengeance. 
‘“*“Come in,” she screamed. 
Dick Roach entered. 

starting to say that 


He was 
something 
must have happened to Bill as he 
hadn’t been home in all night; 
but one glance at the woman's 
countenance and the words died 
from his lips. 

**Anythin’ 
asked anxiously. 

Mrs. Totten burst into tears. 

“Oh, I dread to tell ye,” she 
sobbed, ‘“fer’t may 
heart. But I spose I must. She 
which all yer ‘fections was set 


gone wrong?’ he 


break yer 


onto has wickedly deceived ye. 
Try an’ bear up, though, try an’ 
bear up.” 

‘““Why, widder, ye hain’t chang- 
ed yer mind, have ye?” inquired 
Mr. Roach sorrowfully. 


‘“*No; but she has—the wretch ! 


= E _ “S \ - 
SS Wat Read that, just read that,” she 
Ezz ~~ = = is as || a ailed,‘y *, poor mé be 
FEZ < <= \U wailed, **you poor, poor man, to be 
a > so crushed with this cruel, cruel 
—_~ 





“THEN MR. WEATHERBY KISSED HER ON THE CHEEK.” 


was thrilled—intoxicated with delight. How 
fervently Bill plead his cause! Was Jane Ann 
ever happier? They seated themselves on a 
mossy log, his arm encircling her slender waist. 
What impassioned vows of love and constancy 
flowed from Mr. Weatherby’s lips! With what 
exultation he received her timid ‘tYes!” The 
maple leaves above them shook as with sup- 
pressed glee. Then followed along, earnest con- 
versation full of shining hope and lurid with 
romance. 

Mr. Roach was not the only happy man in 
Squaw Bay. 

That night as the moon stole up from behind 
the fir-crowned hills and Mrs. Totten was 
soundly sleeping, a row boat with muffled oars, 
which contained two persons, left the shore near 
the home of Jane Ann and headed in the direc- 
tion of the county seat. 

When morning dawned and the round, pulsing 
sun showed a red face above the cold jagged 
peaks, the widow discovered the absence of her 





blow.” 

The bachelor read the words of 
Jane Ann carefully. Mrs. Totten 
was fearful of the result; but to hersurprise Dick 
simply said ‘‘The deuce,” and began to laugh. 

‘“‘Guess me an’ you kin get merried *thout Jane 
Ann’s say so, kint we?” he asked. 

‘*Me an’ you?” gasped Mrs. Totten with widely 
open mouth, and seizing the arms of her chair as 
if for support. 

‘*Yes,”’continued Mr. Roach, ‘‘didn’t ye promise 
to marry me soon ez ye heered how yer dorter 
would like it—if she’d have no kick a comin’? 
[—thought—least—I—ahem—’ 

His confusion overcame him completely. Mrs. 
Totten had always prided herself on her wonder- 
ful presence of mind. She saw through the whole 
mistake in a second and her face brightened like 
a sun-struck landscape after a storm. 

‘*Why, how fergitful I am,”’ she said, apologet- 
ically, ‘‘course I promised ter marry ye. How 
could I—” 

‘*Widder!” 

Mr. Roach bent over and kissed her on the 
mouth repeatediy, not knowing that at the same 
moment Bill Weatherby was kissing Jane Ann, 
and thinking howeasily he had won the object 
of his friend’s affections. 
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pent, and to economize I walked along the rail- 
‘oad track and subsisted on crackers and cheese 
nally my last half dollar was gone. I had 

W ed all the way from Pittsburg to New 
irighton and did not know what to do next I 
ipplied for work in a printing office in vain. 
nally, as night was approaching and I had 
eaten no dinner, I entered a cheerful looking 
ttle hotel and stated my plight to the landlord, 


¢ 


whole-souled, common-sense man named McA fee. 


one in all the branches, and sent me on thirty 


miles further, with a letter to a school trustee in 
the little railroad village of New Florence, on 





vania road. The trustee was the 


station agent and lived with his family in the 


handle so large a school, he said, looking at my 
beardless and blushing face I noticed a small 
collection of books in the sitting room where he 
received me, including some scientlfic works 


rt 


and a set of the Waverley novels, and I began to 


talk of some of the books I had read, the titles 
of which caught my eye. He warmed up to me 
at once and in less than half an hour I was en- 
gaged to teach a term of four months, at a 
ilary of thirty dollars a month, my board to be 
paid by myself. I found board in the one tavern 
of the town, and for a comfortable room and 
ood plain fare I paid only two dollars a week. 
ere were seventy pupils on my roll that 
winter and I had to work hard to get some little 
modicum of knowledge daily into the heads of 
ull of then The big boys and girls would fre- 
1ently remain an hour after the school closed 
to have the master help them with their arith- 
metic | had scarcely gotten things to running 
moothly when some of the boys, moved more by 
ispirit of rough fun than by any unfriendliness, 
irred me out and demanded a treat. I had 
never heard of the custom of barring the teacher 
out, then quite common in the West and South- 


J 


iished one day, on returning 


from dinner, to see the younger pupils crying in 


school yard, as if some tragedy were im- 
ending, and to find the schoo house in the pos- 
session of the four largest lads in the school, and 


the door barricaded with a fence rail. I resolved 


to charge the fort from the rear, and having 
irmed myself with a big stick, I broke a window 
ane and removed a sash before the rebels 


nderstood my tactics. Then driving them from 
the breach with my club | climbed in. They sur- 
rendered instantly, carried out the rail and sub- 


missively took the ferruling which they knew 
would be their fate in case of defeat. I had no 
P 


irther trouble with the government of the school. 
[ spent my evenings that winter reading 
Walter Scott and Dickens and studying French. 
[ had no master in French but with the aid ofa 
dictionary I managed to get through the ‘‘Tele- 
maque’’ I had brought from college, to read a 


few chapters in Madame De Stael’s ‘De 





L’Allemagne,” and to wrestle with the stilted 
tragedies of KRacine. On Sundays I tramped 
along the valley of the Conemaugh, climbed to 
the crest of Laurel Ridge, or made short excur- 
sions on a hand car with the section boss, a 
young fellow who introduced me to a party of 
euchre players in the neighboring village of 


ng him that if he would trust me for board a 


few days I could get a littke money from home. 
\ right,”’ he said; ‘tyou look like an honest 
young fellow Come in to supper - In a few 
ys I received fifteen dollars from my mother 
and with fresh courage I started again on my 
iest for a schoolmaster’s position. I paid the 
rood indlord and bought a ticket to Greens- 


surg, Pennsylvania. There I made a friend in 


e county superintendent of schools, a frank, 
He asked me a few questions as to my studies 


ind my brief experience in teaching, made me 


out a certificate in which he rated me number 


station building. He doubted my ability to 


store owned by John Covode, then a famous 
anti-slavery member of Congress, and one of the 
party was his son, who afterwards met death on 
a Virginia battle field, while gallantly leading 
his cavalry regiment. 

When my school term was finished I went to 
Pittsburg and took passage on a steamboat for 
Louisville. The voyage seemed as great an 
event as would a journey to Russia or South 
\merica tome now. We were four days on the 
river, stopping at all the towns and landings. 
In Louisville I went to work setting type in a 
printing office owned by a family of cousins of 
my mother. They did general job work and 
printed a Presbyterian weekly and a Masonic 
paper. Herel first came in contact with the in- 
stitution of slavery. The huge negro who turned 
the crank of the Adams press was hired, | 
learned to my horror, not from himself but from 
a master, who came every Saturday and drew 
the poor fellow’s wages. My relatives were 
opposed to slavery at heart but they could not 
make their opinions known without losing their 
business. Afterwards, when the crisis in Ken- 
tucky came, they were foremost among the Union 
men of the city. One of them made me welcome 
at his home, buta rupture of our pleasant rela 
tions came. I went one night to hear Barry 
Sullivan play Hamlet, never imagining for a 
moment that I was doing anything that would 
hurt the feelings of a pious household, but next 
morning the old father of my host took me 
severely to task, telling me that I must promise 
never again to go toa theater or leave the house 
[ was indignant, and packing my valise at once | 
took up my quarters in a cheap hotel frequented 
by actors. 

I continued for a time to set type in the print- 
ing office but I soon grew discontented, and wan- 
dering off into the interior of Kentucky I found 
aschool to teach about eight miles from Harrods- 
burg. The place was called Friendship Meeting 
House, and the school was kept in a rude log 
building which was used on Sundays for worship. 
The pupils sat on long, rough benches, with no 
desks in front of them. There were, however, 
two long desks in corners of the room which 
were used during the writing lesson. I received 
thirty dollars a month and my board was paid by 
the trustees at the house of a substantial farmer, 
who owned no slaves and worked his place with 
the aid of his three sons. There were two grown 
daughters in the family and for each of the 
children and for himself and his wife, the farmer 
had a saddle horse, with two to spare for any 
guests he might entertain. On Saturdays we all 
mounted and went trooping off to the county 
town, often joined on the road by parties of 
cavaliers from other farms, so that we made a 
long procession when we rode into the streets of 
Harrodsburg. We would lounge about the stores, 
make acquaintances, chat with the girls, eat a 
good dinner for twenty-five cents at the tavern 
and ride merrily back in the cool of the evening. 
Sometimes the young people would vary the 
Saturday programme by going fishing in the Dix 
River or hunting a bee tree in the fragrant 
woods. Bee hunting was a rare sport. A little 
honey would be placed on a fence rail in a spot 
where there were no trees to obstruct the view. 
The wild bees would com: and fill their pouches 
and rising in circles would strike a ‘‘bee-line” 
for their hive in some hollow tree in the forest. 
We young fellows would follow quickly, taking 
careful note of the direction of the flight before 
the little creatures were lost to view. Then 
would come the search in the woods for the bee- 
tree, the felling of the tree, the smudge to be- 
wilder and benumb the angry bees, and the 
triumphant return to the farm with buckets filled 
with the rich brown honey. 


On Sundays we rode tochurch. Oncea month 





Lockport. We played in the back room of a 


was as often as the Methodist circuit-rider came 
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around te our Friendship Meeting House, but 
there were other log churches in the neighbor- 
hood, and in Kentucky the neighborhood took in 
all the country for eight or ten miles around. 
We would arrive early for a bit of gossip before 
the services began, and would join our mounts to 
the long rows of horses and mules hitched to the 
rail fences, making the 1 lace look like a bivouac 
of cavalry. The preacher never failed to por- 
tray the terrors of hell fire and to hold out salva- 
After the 


services the people lingered for a while in the 


tion by the blood of the Redeemer. 


shade of the grove in which the church stood to 
chat and exchange invitations todinner. Every- 
body was brimming over with hospitality and 
few were the families that did not either take 
home friends with them to spend the rest of the 
day or go as guests to some neighbor’s house. 
The country life of Kentucky at that day was a 
simple and wholesome one, largely spent in the 
open air, and it developed manly, courageous, 
courteous men and handsome women. 

very little of slavery. 
were owned in the neighborhood, but they were 
treated almost as well as the members of their 
families. Our nearest neighbor, a 
an old black ‘‘Mammy” who 
and put him tenderly to bed 
when he came home drunk from the town, never 
forgetting, however, to upbraid him sharply the 
next morning for ‘‘not behaving himself.” The 
farmer with whom I boarded was opposed to 


I saw A few negroes 


masters’ 
bachelor, owned 


ruled his house 


slavery, not on account of its injustice to the 
thought them not fit for 
freedom, but because it kept back the develop- 
ment of the State and built up an aristocratic 
He had faith in that great benevolent 


“niggers,” for he 


class. 
humbug, the American Colonization Society, and 
hoped the blacks would finally all be deported to 
Africa. E. V. S. 


*@e -—- 


HUNTING ELK IN THE OLYMPICS. 


The following sketch is from the Port Crescent 
Washington) Leader: 

Sternberg and Swartout had, on different days, 
made a pretty thorough but unsuccessful search 
for game through all the ravines in that neigh- 
Veuve 


borhood—all but one, the 


Creek. 


valley of 


One day, while on a towering peak at the head 
of the north fork of the Solduck, they saw a num- 
bar of grassy parks on a mountain, that could be 
reached by following up this creek; and a few 
days after Kingsbury’s success, Sternberg sug- 
gested to Swartout that they devote a day to see- 
ing what they could find in the vicinity of those 
mountain parks, which promised well for elk. 
They were on their way to the Hot Springs fora 
bath, when this suggestion made, and at 
once adopted. They turned from their course 
and struck up Veuve Creek, and had not 
traveling twenty minutes when they got into an 
old elk trail, and struck fresh “‘signs.” Not one 
or two or a dozen, but scores of them. 

Delighted beyond measure, they quickened 
their pace, for the way was clear ahead, and si- 
lently, stealthily and swiftly forged ahead. 

One mile, two, three and more were traversed, 
the signs growing brighter and more promising 
all the time. Warmed up to their work, the 
two hunters were in pursuit, on a ground-cover- 
ing, noiseless trot, when rounding a clump of 
timber and heavy underbrush, about which the 
trail curved, they suddenly came upon a sight 
that brought their hearts to their mouths and 
their rifles to their shoulders. 

Immediately before them, grazing in a pretty 
park surrounded by rather open timber, was 
a mighty band of elk, numbering at least seven- 
ty—possibly as many as ahundred. But two bul- 
locks were in sight, the remainder being cows and 
calves. 


was 


been 





Moved by a common impulse, the animals 


gave the hunters one long, staring, curious glance, 
and responding to the warning cries of the bucks, 
moved off at a rapid pace. 

One of the bullocks was soon out of sight in 
the timber, but 
quickly drove several shots at the second one. 


both Sternberg and Swartout 


He was certainly hit, but kept going, and the 
Meantime 
the remainder of the herd was moving off mighty 


hunters could not bring him down. 
briskly. This idea seemed to strike both men at 
and firing almost 
each brought down a cow. 


once, simultaneously, they 
The bucks being out 
of reach, they made no effort to kill any more 
for they had an elk apiece, and weren’t in the 
slaughtering business. 

While Swartout stopped to cut the throats of 
them, Sternberg 


the slain animals, and to skin 


started off in pursuit of the band, which had 
headed for the highest peak 
hood 


parks. 


in that neighbor 
the one on which the hunters had seen the 


It was an easy matter to follow the trail, and 


on Sternberg went as fast as he could travel. It 


was terribly hot work, climbing the mountain 
on the run, and soon his coat was discarded, and 
his flannel shirt thrown open at the neck. Wet 
with perspiration and almost exhausted, he cau- 
tiously neared a park that was fully a mile in the 
air, and peering through the bushes he could see 
that, as he had hoped, the elk, once over their 
fright, had stopped and resumed feeding. 


A heavy cloud enveloped the mountain top, 


for 


and it had commenced to snow. Creeping 
ward warily, he finally reached aclump of bushes 
from behind which he could see a number of the 
elk nearest him, the cloud obscuring the others. 
He was bent on securing a buck and a pair of 
one bullock was still with 


antlers; and at least 


the herd, for he could hear it whistling and issu- 


ing its peculiar, unmusical call—strongly s 


gestive of the tuneful bray of the jackass—not 
very far away. But he could not see it. All 
that could be done was to wait until the animal 
worked around into sight, or until the cloud 


lifted 


through snow and mist. 


for it would not do to risk a chance shot 


It finally struck Sternberg that he was grow- 
Wet and overheated as he had 
his sudden stoppage on the mountain top, in his 


ing cold. been, 
shirt sleeves, in a snow storm, began to chill him 
through and through. He hugged his shelter 
as close as he could, but kept getting colder every 
His teeth 
struck together so loudly that it seemed to him 


minute. began to chatter, and they 
the elk must hear the strange noise, take alarm 
But they didn’t. after 
cow passed him, at close range, but the buck 


and break away. Cow 
never came in sight. 

After being in this cramped and almost frozen 
position for over an hour, he suddenly heard a 
cautious whistle coming up the mountain side. 
Once, twice, a half-dozen times he heard it, and 
his heart stood still. It was Swartout coming in 
search of him, and giving their signal-wistle. 
He couldn’t stop him—couidn’t signal him— 
couldn’t make a move—couldn’t do anything 
but hope that Swartout’s whistle would crack, 
or that he would give up the search and go 
back to camp—do anything, in fact, but ruin 
a magnificent chance for getting a fine pair of 
antlers. 

But on Swartout came, whistling ever so cau- 
tiously. From Sternberg’s position, he could see 
the elk prick up their cars and listen again, and 
then eageriy crane their necks to catch the 
strange, startling sound. Suddenly the old buck 
gave a shrill whistle, followed byacall. He had 
scented danger and sounded the alarm for a 
stampede, and with many a ‘‘whoo-h! whoo-h!” 
the entire band started off and were soon lost in 
the gray mist. 

The jig was up, and without firing a shot, 








Sternberg, frozen and crestfallen, crawled from 
cover to meet his solicitous friend 

That was a sad reunion on the mountain top 
And to add ess than 


twenty minutes afterward, the cloud lifted, ex 


to Sternberg’s woe, n 


posing the whole mountain to view. Cireum 


stances had certainly beenagainsthim. Wearily 


the men dragged themselves back to camp, 


which they were only enabled to reach, Jong after 


dark, by Spaulding, who heard them signalin 


to camp by rifle shots, going to their relief with 


a iantern 


f 


Sternberg was determined to get a pair of ant 


lers, however, and so early the next morning, he 


thrust a sandwich into his pocket and started 


out to again take the trail of that band of elk 
Reaching the mountain top, he had no difficulty 


in following the animals through the snow, and 


on down across the range, along well-detined elk 
trails, into the valley of the south fork of the 
Solduck. All day he tracked them, and late ir 


the afternoon, when far down the valley, he 


suddenly, as they were 


again came upon them 


grazing up on the second terrace. There wert 
more than seventy animals in the herd 

He came upon them so unexpectedly that he 
thought he had surely been discovered; bu 
dropping flat upon the ground and lying per 
fectly still, the cows nearest him grazed alor 
without noting him at all 

Cautiously he raised his head and _ peered 
about. There was but one bullock in sight—a 
beautiful, proud-looking fellow that brought up 
the herd, and seemed to be devoting himself ex 
clusively to bossing the moving columr ind 
guarding the rear. He was importance, and 


evidently a new leader—the old one having pro 


bably succumbed to the wounds received the day 
before. 

Slowly the herd passed, feedir is It went, 
and finally the buck came within fair range 
(Juickly the rifle was raised, and following its 
sharp report. the leader of the band fe dead. 

Sternberg had won his prize. The kingly 


crown, that he had pursued as eagerly as though 


it were a golden trophy, was at his feet, and he 
was happy 

When the head, with its six-pointed antlers 
had been removed, the skull nicely dressed and 
the neck skin saved, the day was far spent. It 
was too late to return tocamp, and there was 


nothing to do but to make a night of it in the 
woods. 


JANUARY ON THE NORTHERN PLAINS, 


MID-NOON TO SUNSET. 


The cross a Christian emblem sole? Behold 
In storm-strewn dome our Lord 8un crucified. 
On either hand a mocking light is rolled 
Reflect, where sun-dogs for his thieves abide 
Shorn, wildered rays, in pillared single shaft, 
rom discrowned head and riven hands and feet 
Stream, still deific, passionate to meet 
His ill with blessing of fell chaos’ craft. 
An aureole circles round the waning glare, 
As the gasped sigh of mortal breath the last; 
Long shuddering, fainting tremors fare 
Dishallowed to the quenching in the west. 
“They know not what they do,"’ The Eloi cry- 
One rending last pang, then an ashen sky 


MOONRISE. 


The hours have sped. The sacrifice is spent, 
Upheave the moon's ghast pallors in night’s wake; 
So is the veiling of night's temple rent, 
While bellowing drifts may stand for dire earthquake. 
E’en as the dayspring was encrowned of scorn, 
So his dead reflex weaklier stands arrayed, 
Impotent, aidiess, in flerce night affrayed, 
A bitter corse, and blear and faint and barren. 
This trrgedy our Aryan fathers saw, 
Or yet Brahm was, or Thor from Ida’s plain 
Drave northward, or the Hebrew rabble-law 
Bade Pilate vainly wash his hands from stain: 
Redemption midst creation’s death they spied; 
Knew resurrection in the morning tide. 
H. J. Ross. 
Pembina, North Dakota. 
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MONTANA ABLY DEFENDED. not expect much snow. The advocates who | sons, and I would make this effort to prevent in 
place some other region in comparison with Mon- | my small circle of influence such mischief. With 
. 4 . ry 2 " 1s ) f tr ‘ . . *¥s . . . 
Charles A, Gregory, of Bozeman, one of the | tana, in using the snow-bank argument to appear | a soil of unsurpassed fertility, and irrigation to 
eading sp s in a company which has built | jn a plausible attitude, are unfortunate in having | insure annual crops, a positive advantage over 
nportant new gating canals in the Gallatin | to reverse the laws of Nature. Snow is sparsely | the reliance on rainfall, which in the humid 
Valley and brought under cultivation thousands | and thinly and intermittently precipitated in the | climates does not always come when the farmer 
of acres of land that was formerly of no value, | agricultural regions of Montana. The valleys | prays for it, and with no pests or destructive 
writes the following interesting letter to Gov know it as a welcome and a brief abiding and | storms, the farmer reaps abundance where he 
ernor Toole. It w found valuable reading | speedy departing guest only. The Japan warm- | toils, and grows rich where he exercises prudent 
to a ho cont ule ng new homes in | current winds take it up in their soft embraces | habits of life. 
Wes and dispell it in fertilizing moisture for the The letter is endorsed by George L. Ramsey, 
Ho I. | 'oo Governor of Montana farms. The climate of Montana is dry, bracing | secretary of the Bozeman Board of Trade, Paul 
Dear Sir iv letters receive rom the East I | and healthful. The rainfall is light, rendering | McCormick, of Billings, C. W. Hoffman, J. R. 
earn that efforts are being made to misrepresent | irrigation a necessary incident to cultivation in | Patterson, treasurer of Gallatin County, Peter 
Montana in regard to its climate, its agricultura the greater portions of the State. Much snow | Koch, Gen. L. S. Willson, of Bozeman, Matt W. 
opportunities and advantages, and its pastora falls upon the mountains, though upon the val- | Alderson, of the Bozeman Courier, A. K. Yerkes, 
ses, and its inhabitability. Such misrepresen- | leys and the rolling plains to the eastward | of the Bozeman Chronicle, C. T. Heijblom, A. 
tations, if made from ignorance or design, are sufficient snow seldom accumulates to prevent | Van Spanje, W. Broetama. 
nfortunate, an f made by design to mislead | grazing of cattle. The thermometer rarely rises The following endorsement is added by the 
persons who wish to come to this State to make | above eighty degrees (Farenheit) in summer,and | Governor and other State officials: We do not 
t ng here, are mischievous and unpardon- | though for brief periods indicating a very cold | believe that a single proposition has been over- 
able. An editor engaged in libeling a State is | snap in winter, the average yearly temperature | stated in the following letter and we give our 
ross busing his powers and his position. It | is not below fifty degrees. Taken altogether it | unqualified endorsement to any movement look- 
s known that an interest is awakened in Holland | would be difficult to find acountry better adapted | ing to the colonization of Hollanders in this 
is this to State, as a place where wealth follows | to the pursuits requiring out-door life, or more | State proposing to engage in farming provided 
worl On our part we know what valuable | pleasing in its effects upon people who love the | they are assured that satisfactory arrangements 
tizens Holland farmers are We know them to | tonic of pure, dry air. have been made in advance whereby the lands to 
he sturdy, honest, thrifty and intelligent men The Indian is made to play the role of a scare- | be occupied are or can be irrigated. 
und women, and the best of citizens when placed | crow. If seen at all he is a curiosity. I have Jos. K. TOOLE, Governor. 
> . | ‘ . P , : ’ ‘ 
inder conditions of climate and work suited to | never seen one in the Gallatin Valley. He is L. ROTWITT, Secretary of State. 
the nature of people of Northern Europe. Ho placed away upon Government reserves; he is so Rt. O. HICKMAN, State Treasurer. 
and is over-populated, and it is hard there to | sequestered from all the region of the abodes of Kk. A. KENNEY, State Auditor. 
make advancement in wealth by manual labor | white citizens as almost to be classed with the JOHN GANNON, Supt. Public Instruction. 
and in the cultivation of the soil. The intelli extinguished races or the departed buffalo. Helena, Mont , Dec. 14, 1891. 
ence of the Hollanders teaches them that no | Thrift marks all the mining regions and agri- : sine zs 
property is so valuable as fertile arable land, and | cultural towns. THE UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC 
they regard it as a blessing to have pointed out The State is growing rapidly in wealth. It is STATES. 
to them opportunity of colony movement where | inhabited by about 150,000 people who are hardy 9 wae 
‘ ; 3 F ; i. i 3 Captain William L. Merry, President of the 
r true interest is concerned and benevolence | and industrious. New as it is in the means of a ig : ce my 
s the mainspring in such movement railroad travel; not ten years yet penetrated by San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, cee 
. ‘ . . . ia j > y y re . > bes bd iA 
seems now that some persons interested to | a railroad; recent asit is in agricultural develop- in the Forum for November the Commercl 
‘ ” . " a V " » Pacific States.” ) » sources 
ert attention from Montana to some other | ment, it has hives of industry in mining camps | Future of the Pacific ng Of the resources 
. P is regi a snyve: * 4 j » € — » 
part of the nited States are try ing to pre vent and it has numerous small towns and some rich of this region he says. The timber lands are 
any migration to Montana Their stock argu- cities and large towns: some towns have attract- the finest on the g lobe, and will bec “nt available 
ments are that Montana is a great desert only; | ive architecture and an active trade. when our eastern sea oo" < a = 
; : : : . . — , e od. » California redwoo s for many 
ininhabitable of snow and Indians; that The Gallatin Valley, Montana, U. S. A., lies denuded. The pagers - , ™ an t ceed 
' +} ' ' . hy] yr . yurposes no equal in any timber known to com- 
peop innot live there; that they are not able to | in north latitude between forty-five and forty-six _— s a a Po ‘ “ae 
; fig j; 2 rece; 3 white cedar regon is exceedingly 
et enough to keep them from starving: that | degrees. Holland is in north latitude fifty-two cae . ea ~ —e 2 5 a the O a 
‘ am] e eal > anc es r pine an 1e Oregon fir 
e is no fuel to be had to keep them from | degrees. The mean annual temperature of the eutiful; an th sugar pine & 5 
that ¢ ~ » th — : a P are unexcelled in general usefulness. Other 
ezing: th the State is the most northerly of | two regions under comparison does not differ tain af tte bundant. The fisheri 
; om n . ‘ , , are abundant. The fisheries 
Northern States; that cattle there are in win- | much. The crops of the Netherlandsare, mainly: ee wre Tom, Gee — — 
hing ha thousand ‘ : ; wie of the Pacific coast are practically inexhaustible, 
erishing e thousands wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat and barley. In : 
= — By ey eae : : but they are yet hardly known to commerce, ex- 
These propositions are each and all untrue, | Gallatin Valley the chief crops are: wheat, rye, : ; 3 prags : : 
} Ww ie ed ' cept in a pioneer way. The soil is fertile where 
cept as to the geography We cannot deny |} Oats, barley and hay. . ‘i - 
‘ - | a : Po” . the country is not mountainous; and the moun- 
he geographical statement, but we admit the The area of South Holland is 1,166 square tal * ich i ; | It is t that 
; . : - ain ranges are rich in minerals. is true tha 
fact and avoid the maliciously intended inference, | miles; that of North Holland is 1,070 square | . th a th f Califorvia irrigati oe 
: + , in the southern part alifornia irrigation is a 
No one of these statements is so much founded | miles; the aggregate population of these two wah P a : 8 ; 
‘ — F . : - tne OF ; necessity, but the lands produce wonderfully 
or u is to ply a shadow of a reason for countries was, in 1887, 1,730,669. The city of é “ 2 
' , when water is applied. The cereal crops of the 
g thisState. It is we known that the | Hague has more population than all of Montana. , te: : sigs aes Hae 
‘ f ' ; a ; , ve Northern Pacific States will in California find 
ermal line of this region is the same with | The population of Holland is about 774 to the tit os hentionth 1 viticult full 
; ‘ ; > ; , competitors in horticulture and viticulture fully 
it of the most favored States of the United | square mile. But in Montana there is elbow = ¥ : : J 
: ; oes ! : ; ; ay . | equal to themin value. The value of the wheat 
ites [his is the scientific denial of the mis- | room and a chance to get rich. While there is és 
, , crop, for the half decade from 1885 to 1889 in- 
a) r ent as to climate, but the ex- | more than one man to the cultivated acre in , : elie Alex 
-a)} , ’ clusive, of the seven States and Territories of 
erience of the thousands of human dwellers here | Holland, there are scores of acres for each man ae : oe 
. ; é' — — oe : , the Pacific Coast, was $211,344,886; the value of 
nd health, happiness and prosperity and | in Gallatin County, Montana, and nowhere is the : d 
‘ ' "iaie-ge , the gold and silver product for the same period 
physi omfort, and mental quickening in a | general average of crop yieid better than from 2012 Kae F 
2 , : by : a , vas $213,536,621; and the value of the fruit prod- 
righ sunr ind salubrious climate, is the in- | good irrigable lend in Montana. It is more than : ce 
a ; : ; oa | uct for 1889 was $16,000,000. 
ontestable denial. Anover-humid climate makes | two times that in Iowa. There are no paupers, 
sluggish natures; a warm climate the year round | and plenty to use and plenty wasted is the rule, AN INTER-OCEANIC CANAL THE SOLUTION. 
enervates man’s nature, and makes him indolent. | and ‘‘starvation!” is a ridiculous libel on any part The great problem which the Pacific States 
Here prevails a temperate climate, a delight in | of the State. Timber in the mountains makes | have to solve is, naturally, that of transportation. 
immer, a charm in the fall and early winter; an | fuel for us for the asking and the chopping. The | Already these States produce far in excess of the 
invigorating and temperate winter of no severe | hills have coal in abundance in this region, and | home demand. Such progress as has been made 
iration, with instances of low condition of ther- | $3 to $5 per ton is the price of domestic coal fuel | thus far may be attributed in the largest degree 
mometer, but by reason of dryness of the air the | Away from the railroads coal would be dearer. | to railroads, but transportation by this means 


owest 


temperature is shorn of half of its chilling 


effects on 


man’s f so that Montana is en- 


its 


eelings: 


} 


cold 


oyed ir months as New England, the 
Great Lakes region and Iowa are not. It hasa 
warmer climate than Wisconsin, Minnesota or 
I wa 
nan arid region where there is little pre- 
a 


cipitation moisture, 


eoretically you would 





Horses, cattle and sheep thrive in the natural 
and free pastures. Cattle are kept on the natural 
all the year round. The most of them 
all the stresses of the weather, and the 
industry of raising cattle, sheep, beef, wool, and 
excellent horses has been for years, and always 
will be a profitable business in Montana. 

The libel on Montana may mislead some per- 


ranges 


survive 





has already practically reached its limit. In the 
construction of a water-way through the Ameri- 
can isthmus lies, it is held, the solution of the 
prosperity of the Pacific States. The canal will 
not only develop the maritime commerce of the 
Pacific States, but will encourage the growth of 
industry in their interiors. The cities of the 
western coast which are now railway terminals 
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will become commercial centres. In the move- 
ment of one year’s wheat crop of the Pacific 
Coast alone Mr. Merry estimates that from $5,000,- 
000 to $7,000,000 could be saved in freight, in- 


surance, interest, and charges for sacking 
through the construction of such a canal. With 


the aid of the refrigerator steamers, the mar- 
kets of Northern Europe could be supplied with 
the horticultural products of the Pacific Coast in 
twenty-five days. Mr. Merry calls attention to 
the important fact that the route from the ports 
of China and Japan to the Nicaraguan Canal 
passes within 180 miles of San Franciscoand still 
nearer to San Diego. 

Besides the construction of a canal connecting 
the Pacific with the Atlantic ocean, two other 
conditions of rapid and successful development of 
the Pacific are named: first, a rigid exclusion of 
Mongolian immigration, and second, the en- 
couragement of a desirable Caucasian immigra- 
tion. The rapid development of wealth, industry 
and population without the canal, 
Mr. Merry re-asserts, is an im- 





curate. Garfield is another heavy shipper and 
is not more than 75,000 bushels behind either 
Oakesdale or Palouse. Farmington is about 
equal with Garfield, while Tekoa and Rosalia 
each falls about 300,000 bushels behind. The 
stations of Guy, Whelan, Fallon, Elberton and 
Diamond have shipped amounts, varying in the 
order named, from 375,000 to 200.000 bushels. 
And besides these there are other points, such 
as Glenwood, Belmont, Sunset, St. John, Endi- 
cott, Winona, Lee’s Siding, Stonebarger, Garri 
son, Glendale, Saltice, Almota, Penawawa, Ri 





paria, Pampa, La Cross and Hooper, which ex- | 


port 10,000 bushels each. 

So much for the energy of the Palouse. This 
wealth is the gain of a single year. The grain 
sprang from nothing and has been exchanged for 
its equivalent in gold. 
are prosperous, and their prosperity puts life and 


In consequence, farmers 


vigor into every other branch of business. The 
Palouse is independent.—Oolfax Gazette 


| 


| 
| 


the lakes and the two rivers are said to be the 
most rugged and grand on the continent. The 
two rivers which start so near together flow in 
an opposite direction a distance of three hundred 
miles, the Kootenai making a sweep to the south, 
flowing through Montana and Idaho, while the 
Columbia flows far up into the north and both 
finally meet again near Sprout’s Landing, com- 
pleting acircuit of seven hundred miles, although 
the meeting point is not over one hundred miles 
in an air line from the head of the lakes. 

There is believed to be some rich mines up the 
Kootenai. 
It is the belief of the projectors of the boat 
scheme at Fisher that there will be a great deal 


It isa good country for prospectors. 


of travel up that way next summer and eventu- 
ally lots of ore to ship out. Fisher, the point 
referred to, is the point where the Great North 
ern leaves the Kootenai River going east. 
Spokane Chronicle. 
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FOR MAKING GLASS. 





possibility. 


EQUALS A GOLD MINE. 


The grain trade in Palouse mar- 
kets is about closed for the present 
season and by the shipments that 
have been made from the various 
stations an accurate estimate 
places the total product of Whit- 
man County at 13,500,000 bushels, 
with wheat as the chief factor at 
10,750,000 bushels; barley, 1,250,- 
000; oats, 800,000; flax, 500,000; 
rye, 200,000. The money received 
for this grain has added $10,172,- 
500 to the wealth of the country; 
for the average price of wheat 
since the beginning of harvest 
has been seventy-five cents a 
bushel; of barley, sixty cents; of 
oats, eighty cents; of flax, $1, and 
of rye, $1.10, making the wheat 
worth $8,062,500; barley, $750,000; 
oats, $640,000; flax, $500,000, and 
rye, $220,000. 

These figures can be verified in 
many ways, but the most reliable 
method is to take the actual ship- 
ments from each station, the data 
of which the Gazette has just 
finished collecting. Colfax stands at the pin- 
nacle among the grain shippers of the country 
as well as of the State, having sent out, up to 
Wednesday evening, 989,750 bushels of wheat 
and 276,500 bushels of barley. ¢«.:At ‘the same 
time there was ‘stored in the warehouses a 
total of 495,520 bushels of all kinds of cereals. 
Counting on 70,000 to 100,000 bushels yet to come 
in, the amount that this station exports will have 
exceeded 1,500,000 by the first of the year. The 
second heaviest exporter goes to the credit of 
Pullman, the amount already shipped from there 
being 750,000 bushels of wheat and 175,000 bush- 
els of barley and flax. The warehouses there 
now contain between 175,000 and 200,000 bushels 
of grain. But thereis probably a total of 150,000 
still in the flelds that are tributary to the town. 
The entire shipments will not fall below 1,300,000 
bushels. Palouse City and Oakesdale are so close 
that neither will beat the other by 10,000 bush- 
els. The Palouse City figures were furnished the 
Gazette by one of the heavy wheat buyers at that 
point, as were also the Oakesdale shipments by 
an Oakesdale grain dealer. Both say that 775,- 
000 bushels of all cereals will cover the exports 
from their respective towns, and both add that 
the amount in store is near 225,000. Their fig- 
ures are from the books at the different ware- 
houses, and are to be relied upon as fairly accu- 





ON THE UPPER KOOTENAI, IDAHO. 


ON THE KOOTENAI RIVER. 


Few people are aware of what a mighty stream 
the Kootenai River is. Some idea of its im- 
portance will be gained by the fact that there is 
now a project on foot to place a steamer on the 
river at the mouth of Fisher Creek to run far up 
into the British possessions, to a point opposite 
the head of the Upper Columbia Lake, 200 miles 
above Bonner’s Ferry. It was up in the region 
near Fort Steel, that the famous Wild Horse 
placer mines were located that created such an 
excitement in 1863. Placer mining is still car- 
ried on in that locality and quartz and copper 
ledges have lately been discovered that promise 
to give the country a new interest to man. ° 

The country is a vast wilderness. It was 
slightly explored by prospectors during the 
mining excitement in the sixties but they con- 
fined their prospecting mostly to placer diggings, 
as the land was then too far inland to do any- 
thing with quartz. 

The Columbia heads in Upper Columbia Lake, 
only four or five miles from the Kootenai River, 
with only a swamp between. A canal could easily 
be cut between the two, and then the Columbia 
lakes would be tributary to the Great Northern 
where it strikes the river at Fisher. 

The mountains back from the basin formed by 








Emil Gunther, the architect, 
came brushing into the Chronicle 
office this morning with an evi- 
Under his 
arm he carried a package of ten 
pound weight, which he placed, 


dently business air. 


with a triumphant thud, on a 
desk. 

“I see,” said Mr. Gunther by way 
of explanation, ‘‘that those papers 
over in the Sound region make 
a big noise because a man named 
Daviess has found a small lot of 
crystal quarts, containing the ore 
needed in the manufacture of 
glass. I want to show a specimen 
from this neighborhood, which 
in quality and quantity, is far 
ahead of the find reported in the 
Cascades. This isa perfectly pure 
deposit containing in heavy pro- 
portions the silicate required in 
the manufacture of glass. The 
specimens have been carefully 
assayed by Professor Fassett and 
the record is to be seen at the 
Mining Exchange. Mr. Fisher 
has also examined 
great care and certifies to their 
value. 

*“‘Where was it found? Well, 
about twenty miles east of here on the projected 
line of the Great Northern road, there’s a whole 


them with 


mountain of it, enough to keep glass factories 
here going for some time. We have the ore and 
the water power. Why not the factories? 

“Oh, yes, I have sent specimens to Pittsburg 
parties and they reply that the ore is exactly 
suited to the manufacture of a high grade of 
plate glass, and they are ready to talk business 
if I will give them the land, and a good deal of 
Spokane and throw in myself. But I decline to 
deal on those terms. If men of capital find that 
this ore is as represented, and exists in paying 
quantities, I don’t see why Washington cannot 
work its own products instead of going to 
Pittsburg. 

‘‘We have abundance of the quartz required 
for the manufacture of glass within twenty miles 
of Spokane. If that is known, perhaps some one 
might see money and profit in the industry. We 
don’t need the Cascades.”—Spokane Chronicle. 
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PUGET SOUND SPARS.—The Puget Sound re- 
gion is securing a world-wide reputation for the 
excellence of her fir spars, which can not be dupli- 
cated anywhere. The cruiser, Philadelphia, was 
first fitted out with steel spars, but these were 
found unsatisfactory, and they will be replaced 
with fir spars from the Puget Sound country. 
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Wate FURY OF THE 
STORM. 











‘But wouldn’t that be much colder?” 


N—o, any way we'd be there ina flash, Dan 
and I. He's the fastest trotter in this township, 
by OnDY Oadas 

‘Very well, hurry up, and I have a few errands 
to send.” 

be on hand in five minutes ma,” he called 
vaack from his way to the barn. 
tle later Ben rode up to the door, his 
ggins buttoned ubove his knees, his red 
er tossed bpacK over his shoulders, Out 
is 1 Pet a Dolly, the little sisters, with 
on 5 ( pple for the favorite colt. 
don’t t Dan yun away wif oo, Bennie,” 
tt \n' o Bennie, do p-e-a-s-e 
wing t mites of a weal china doll. Oh, 
de l lo oo sO mucl 

That's a i tten Bennie cried,” T will 
bring you a real china doll, all warm and safe in 
my pocket 

[ spose | couldn't have a little book, could I?” 
Pet asked wistfully. ‘It’s so lossum now I can’t 
©) ) noo 

W ask ma,” Ben said, as she came to the 
aoor 

‘Here is a little list of the things I want you 
should bring, and the money. Don’t loiter an 
nstant for night comes so early, and I shall be 
i ous int [ see you safe back. I'll hold 
dandy; papa ae ak to you 

\ ma’ Ben said in an undertone, slipping 
rom the colt’s back, ‘‘I don’t like the looks of 
that Cris} He sneaks so. For what reason is 
he cat-tracking about the wood-shed now?” 

[ don’t know. I don’t like the looks of him, 








either; but pa took him in out of pity.” 

‘Bennie, my son, can you takea great responsi- 
bility?” Mr. Truman asked. ‘The last payment 
on the farm falls due next week, and I have $150 
n the bank at Ellendale with which to meet it. 
Will you ask the doctor to stop with you at the 
bank to identify you, draw the money, and bring 
it safely home? Here is the wallet, put the bills, 
when you get them, carefully in, see that the 


wallet is safe in your inner pocket, come directly 





home and you will be all right. Hang the tooth, 
now it aches 

tell the doctor to do that,” Bennie called 
bac vith a nod and a laugh he dashed out of 
the door 

As Mr. Truman turned about he heard a click 
of the door-latch leading to the wood-shed. 

‘What is it, Jennie?” he called, but no one 
10s a 

\ moment later Mrs. Truman and the girls 
came troop! n, Stamping the snow from their 
shoes, nt ibbing the ‘cold noses. 

sent for the money, Jennie, and”—began 
Mr. Truman, but a warning finger checked him, 
ind a nod intimated that Crispi, the Italian 
tramp whom they had taken in on a bitter 
Dece er da was now in the shed. 

As Mr. Truman returned to the nursing of his 
ihing jaw again, he glanced ineasily toward 
he door, remembering, with a chill about the 
heart, the messa he had so openly given his 
fifteen-year-old sor 

| 1D eye on Italy” he muttered, bury- 
ng his face again in a piece of warm flannel, and 
ittering a groan by way of relief. 

The sun shone brightly, and not a breath of 
wind stirred the keen air. Far and wide stretched 
the white, leve ‘ies, glinting like diamond- 
strewn meadows. Here and there, at long dis- 


tances, a hollow square of thickly set trees broke 
the monotony, and through their bare branches 
curled the smoke of neighboring farm houses. 
As Ben had predicted, Dandy, the pet colt, 
skimmed over the intervening miles in an in- 


credibly short space of time, and was halted in 


front of the doctor’s office. Doctor Howe stopped 
at the the safely buttoned in- 
side Bennie’s coat, and then drove away toward 


bank, saw money 


the home of his patient, leaving the boy to follow, 
after he had attended to his fewsmall purchases. 
Meantime at home the hours had grown long 
and the toothache more and more unendurable 
The black-browed Italian had crept stealthily in, 
1ind the stove. 

stand this!” Mr. Truman cried, 
springing to his feet, and pacing the floor. “If 
this out, on short 
notice. oo the pincers? Say,Jennie,get them 
wil I believe I can take NM 
‘Don’t John,” she 


only break the tooth and make 


and now sat glowering bel 

‘T never can 
[ had some forceps I'd have 
for me, lyou? 
try, 


itout mysel 
pleaded, would 


the 


“you 
pain greater. 


See, Bennie should have reached town, and the 
doctor will be here in two hoursat the very most. 
Try to bear it a little longer.’ 

‘‘Here, papa, here is oo pinces,”’ little Dolly 
said, slipping the cold iron into his hand. 

‘There!’ Truman shouted, ‘‘Now Iil have it 
out! Here, Jennie, you hitch the thing on 
for me.” 

Mrs. Truman hesitated: glanced at the baby in 
the cradle; at the clock, and then went slowly 
toward her husband. 

“Hi! Letta me! Me do him cried Crispi, 


grinning until he showed a double row of hideous 


yellow teeth. 


With long, cat-like strides he reached Mr. 
Truman, clutched the pincers, setting them 
firmly on the aching tooth, braced himself, shut- 


ting his huge hands until the great muscles 
stood out like whip-cords, and gave one strong 


k the 
Mr. 


struc 


tooth 
Crispi staggered 


pull. With a sharp click the 


opposite wall. back, and 


Truman’s chair, tiltering threw him backward 
on the floor. 
“Me gotta him! He, he! hi, hi, hi!” roared 


the Italian. Mr. 
chorus of boo-hoos from the frightened 
“Well, its spluttered he, 
blood from his ‘Here, 
You are quite a dentist.” 


Truman picked himself up toa 
children. 
the 


out!” spitting 


mouth. Italy, here’s 
your fee. 

As the day wore on, a soft haze crept over the 
sun, and with a sudden gust and 
bits of flying snow-flakes whirled through the air 

“Oh, the sunlight is all 
Bennie is not home,”’ Pet cried, 
dow where she always kept watch if her father 


swirl of wind, 


mamma, gone, and my 


leaving the win- 





or brother were absent. 

“Ts it?” Mrs. Truman asked anxiously.” Why; 
it does look like snow. Oh, well, we will hope it 
will be only a little skurry. Brother will be 
home in less than an hour now.” 

In and out the Italian had been moving. He 
had stabled the cows and fed the young stock, 


the 
and now as the storm began to thicken and little 


given poultry their feed of parched corn, 
swirls of snow, sharp and cutting as bits of sand, 
came drifting down from the corners of the roofs, 
he came in, spreading his sinewy hands to catch 
the of the 
glancing back over his shoulder, 


warmth stove, and shivering as, 
he peered into 
the storm. For awhile he moved about restlessly, 
ged boot, examined, and re- 
then 
to 


wearied 


then took off one rag 


placed it. Presently he again removed it; 


limped across to the cupboard, and began 
search for Mr. 
with pain, was sleeping heavily on the lounge. 

“What is it, Mrs. 


following him, 


something. Truman, 


rispi?” Truman asked, 
his back well 
him sharp.” 


“Knife,” grunted he, 


turned, 


keeping 


but still searching. ‘‘Knife, 


Mrs. Truman shuddered. There was some- 
thing so uncanny, so treacherous, about the 
fellow. 

‘‘What do you want to do with the butcher 
knife?” she asked sharply. 


He, am-here,” 
boot. 


““Cutta him. 
touching his 
him—boot.”’ 

‘Does your boot hurt your ioct?” 
“Hurt a much,” he 


bending down and 


ragged ‘“‘Hurt here; cutta 


answered, nodding em- 





phatically. 





* 


oe tear 


| 
: 


Pda peel «6 
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“Let me cut it with this,’ opening a pen- 
knife; ‘‘this is better for cutting leather.” 

A dark scowl contracted the Italian’s brows, 
and his black, snaky eyes roved more rapidly 
over the shelves. With a smothered grunt he 
sprang into the air, caught the handle of the 
butcher-knife where he had just discovered it 
on the top shelf, chuckled, and hurried to his 
seat behind the stove. For a moment he made a 
pretense of cutting; then, intimating by a flour- 
ish of the hands and shake of the head that he 
did not wish to litter up the floor, he limped out 
into the shed, the knife and one shoe in his hand. 

The storm was now assuming a more dangerous 
form. By the little thermometer on the adobe 
walls they found the mercury had fallen twenty 
degrees; the sky was darkened, and the air one 
swirling, driving mass 
of sharp snow-crystals. 
The wind swept by at 
a fearful velocity, and 
shrieked and howled as 
it rattled at the small, 
deep-set windows. Mrs. 
Truman gazed into the 
storm, terror-stricken. 
She roused her husband 
who sprang to his feet, 
crying: 

“Ben not home yet? 
Has the doctor been 
here? It can't be possible 
the child had to ride far- 
ther to find him?” 

“Tt is a blizzard, John,” 
she said, locking her 
cold fingers nervously 
together. 

“Tt’s four o’clock, and 
more than time the boy 
was home. Good heav- 
ens! what if”— 

He did not stop to 
finish the sentence, but 
hurried on his heavy 
coat. 

‘Put a lamp in the 
window, [’ll jump on old 
Jim, and see if I can 
meet him.” 

Wrapping himself 
warmly, he opened the 
door. A great gust dash- 
ed it back against the 
wall, and a tempest of 
snow filled the room. 
With all his strength he 
closed and bolted the 
door and went out 
through the shed. 

‘‘Where is Crispi?” 
he called, ‘‘Tell him to 
keep up good fires!” 

‘‘At the barn, I suppose. He has not been 
here for an hour.” Mrs. Truman shouted after 
him. Around the fire the little ones huddled 
and cried. ‘‘Be mamma’s brave little women,” she 
said, taking baby up and soothing him on her 
breast. ‘‘Put a fresh pan full of cobson the fire, 
it must be warm for Papa and Bennie when they 
get home.” She buried her face in baby’s neck 
as she spoke to hide the tears she could not 
check. But this was no time for tears. She 
brushed her face hastily, and then directed the 
little girls to put a lighted lampin every window 
in the house. 

“Pitty yites!” cried Dolly, clapping her hands, 
‘*When budder bings mine itty dollie, sal we have 
compy, mamma?” 

Poor little mites, away on these Dakota home- 
steads a blaze of lamps meant company, on the 
far-between visits of neighbors. A single tallow 


” 








dip was as much as these new beginners were 
accustomed to allow themselves on ordinary 
occasions. 

‘IT wisht Bennie would only come home. He 
needn’t bring me a book nor nothin’ else,” 
sobbed Pet as she carried baby up and down to 
quiet him. 

An hour dragged, oh, so slowly by, when a step 
stumbled through the shed, and Mr. Truman 
pushed open the door. 

“Oh, John, where is Bennie” mamma cried, 
and the children began to sob afresh. 

‘*‘He must be with the doctor, Jennie. Strange 
we didn’t think of that. The doctor saw the 
blizzard coming, and wisely stopped at the near- 
est house, taking Ben with him. The storm is 


fearful. Ionly got to that plum grove, a mile. 





“THE COLT FLOUNDERED THROUGH DRIFTS ALREADY KNEE-DEEP.”’ 


Jim made a terrible fuss of it, snorted, floundered 
into the drifts, and pitched me off. We came 
home with the wind, but I had no idea where we 
were until I saw the light. Oh, its just terrific! 
One can’t see ten feet away. Where's Crispi? 
I want him to put up the horse.” 

‘*He hasn’t been here at all, papa” Pet an- 
swered, while his wife helped him out of his 
frozen wraps, and brushed the ice from his eyes 
and beard. 

‘**T was a solid sheet of ice before I was out five 
minutes,” he said, pulling his boots from his half- 
frozen feet. 

Old Jim had crowded under the little shed, 
and stood munching the twists of prairie hay. 
Mrs. Truman could not feel as hopeful as her 
husband did, although she thought his theory 
quite reasonable, and for the children’s sake she 
tried to appear cheerful as she hurried about 








getting supper. Night closed down but the 
storm still raved and shrieked, and the timbers 
of the lean-to shookand trembled. Ateighto’clock 
the little ones were put to bed, and the box of 
fuel replenished. After staggering through the 
storm to feed the stock and house as much of it 
as possible, Mr. Truman slept steadily on the 
lounge. 

But where was Ben’? He had bought the 
present for his little sister. It was a pretty wax 
doll that was irresistible. 

“T’ll more than surprise her with this,” he 
whispered as he stowed the parcel in a pocket, 
and selected a book for studious Pet. 

‘*Here are the buck-skin mittens, and the very 
best and cheapest muffler in the market. Sure 
to suit your father. Do them up for you? Yes? 

Goin’ to get a storm 

ain't we?” said the mer 

chant, graciously. 

‘Storm, sir?’ Ben said, 
looking out of the win 
dow with startled eyes. 
“T hope not; I’ve got 
fifteen miles to ride.” 

‘Better be gettin’ a 
move on ye, then,” the 
man remarked with a 
grin as he re-arranged 
his counter. 

Bennie unfastened 
Dandy with nervous fin- 
gers,strapping the heavy 
blanket firmly on for a 
saddle. 

“Dan, we've got to get 
home,” he said, spring- 
ing to the colt’s back, 
and, with a snort and 
toss, away the spirited 
colt dashed. 

The sun was now en 
tirely clouded in, and 
the temperature rapidly 
falling. Dandy felt the 
sting of the oncoming 
storm, that acted as a 
spur to his swift feet. 
Away they flew over the 
long, level stretches. 

Occasionally they dipped 
down into a slight de 
pression where the winds 
were still, and the air 
seemed almost warm. 
But directly they were 
up again on the higher 
levels, bare and chill 
when the winds swept 
unchecked. They had 
covered at least ten 
miles before the sharp 
needles of the storm be 
gan to dart about them. Dandy slowed up a trifle, 
panting, craned his broad neck back into the 
face of the wind, tossed his head with an angry 
snort, and bounded away before it. 
still held memories of similar storms, when he 
had hugged the lee-side of some great hay-stack, 
and shivered under his tender colt’s hide, in 
winters before. Ben had grown numb with the 
cold, and the keen wind seemed searching for 
the very marrow of his bones. With stiff fingers 
he tore the paper from the bundle before him, 
twisted the new muffler around his head and 
shoulders, and slipped his hands into the heavy 
mittens. 

‘‘Now, Dan, we’ve got to fly if ever we get 
home alive,” he said, and the colt lowered his 
head and surged on. The sky grew dark, and 
the storm closed in all about them. The wind 
lifted them and dashed them along. The road 


Perhaps he 
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rew more and more indistinct, then disappeared 


altogether, and across the wide, unfenced prairie 


freezing boy, Dan stumbled and went down in 
the drifts. Ben slid from his back as the horse 
went down, and tried to stamp his chilled feet. 
He could scarcely move them. Brushing the 
ice from his lashes, he saw again the familiar 
clump of plum trees, standing half buried now in 
a white drift. They had made a second time, 
the fatal circle, and the horse had gone down, 
entirely worn out. Ben, with stiff fingers un- 
buckled the strap, tugged the blanket over the 
colt’s back, nestled close to his side drawing the 
blanket over them both. A shriek of wind, a 
dash of snow and the blanket settled close about 
them. Ina dull, dim way Bennie thought of the 


dear ones at home. It was growing warmer now, 


he knew, and the roar of the storm was passing 


there was no sign to mark the way Now and 
again they passed house, and Bennie was 
tempted to stop, but the thought of anxious 
hearts at home, and the father, who might dare 
the storm to meet him, urged him on The last 
nouse tted b eahug ndistinct hobgoblin, 
ind with a thankful heart, the brave boy 
ittered 
Only a mile and a half more, and fence nearly 
half the way (oh, soon be home! 
places the colt floundered through drifts | 
ilready nee-deep, and again he swept across 
ne tretche where the brown grasses 
were matted with ice, and torn by the fierce 
vinds With a glad cry Lennie passed the 
clump of plums that grew at the cross-roads. 
(nly a mile more!” he cried, but his voice was 
caugl p and n the storm. The horse 
stumbled and reeled, and an awful horror took 
possession of the child’s hear What if Dandy 


away. He heard his mother’s voice, and he 
laughed and held out the dolls to his dimpled 
faced sister. How very nice it was to be at home 
again, and so—warm—and—slee—py. 

The storm raged for hours, and the candles 


burned low in the home windows. In the early 





gasping: ‘‘Yes, he lives, he lives!” Wrapping 
the boy in every coat and blanket to be had the 
men held him while the stoutest team tore back 
to the nearest house, only half-a-mile away. 
Blizzards are things of common occurrence in 
the uncertain weather of the great Northwest, 
and the hardy pioneers are not unversed in the 
best means of restoration. For the next two 
hours every thing possible was done to restore 
the chilled boy, and, the roads being passable by 
that time, he was carefully covered and taken 
home. 

‘“T’ve brought the china doll,” he muttered, 
us the men laid himon the lounge by the fire, 
and his mother pillowed his head on her arm. 

“Here's the money, pa” he muttered again. 
‘Good Dandy! Brave Dandy! This way, this 
leads home. Try it once more, Dandy! It is not 
far now!” 

‘‘Bless the dear child's heart!’ Mr. Truman 
said, wiping his eyes. ‘I’ve never thought of 
the money, nor the colt, either.” 














View on the Ranch of W. ¢ 


hould flounder and go down in the snow! The 
was matted in his mane, and his eyes were 
blinded. Ben leaned low above his neck 


iimost 


ind urged him forward. The horse whinnied 


ind staggerec 


lon. ‘*‘We must be nearing home, 


now,”’ Ben muttered after a long time drawing a 


mitten down across his face. The colt shied, 
snorted, and plunged ahead Having gazed 
about for the cause through the blinding 
storn the clump of plum trees showed dimly 
wain 

“Oh, Dandy, we're lost! lost!’ shrieked the 


hild. ‘*You’ve gone round in a circle! Here, 


Lnis must be t 


he way home, Try it, good Dandy! 
Go on!” His numbed hands guided the bridle, 
ind the horse staggered slowly forward. 

‘What was in the cl 


he wondered, trying to look back, but 


imp of plums that scared 
Dan, so? 
the storm took away his breath. 


Slowly now they staggered along, the colt 


rt 
panting heavi Ben st all sense of time and 
grew numb and sleepy. Slowly and yet more 


slow; and, at last, after what seemed ages to the 


| shuddering. 


| 
| 
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SIXTY-FIVE BUSHELS OF WHEAT TO THE ACRE, 





Weydert, Fergus County, Montana, showing a field which yielded sixty-five bushels per acre. 


gray of the morning Mr. Truman started out. 
The sky was clear and star-dotted, and the earth 
one billowy mass of untracked snow. From every 
town, and from every farm house came men and 
teams to break the roads, which meant here on 
the prairies, to line out some winding track in 
which a horse and cutter could be driven. At 
the cross-roads, there by the plum trees, Mr. 
Truman met a few neighbors. They stopped, 
What lay beneath the mound at 
the east side of the great drift? Snow shovels 
were quickly at work with a will, and presently 
a half frozen horse staggered to his feet, drag- 
ging one end of his blanket after him. 

“Its your colt, Truman!” they shouted. 

‘**T seen him go by carryin’ the boy, in the heft 
of the blizzard, yisterday,”’ a neighbor cried, 
and they hurriedly pulled away the blanket and 
lifted Ben from the snow 

‘““Boys, he’s alive yet!’ shouted one, and off 
came every overcoat. 

Mr. Truman had been bending above his son, 
and now he staggered back and sank in the drift, 





Weeks of sickness followed, but at last Ben 
was out again taller than ever, white as a ghost, 
but cheerful and hungry, and on the sure road to 
recovery. 

Much the family had wondered as to the where- 
abouts of the Italian, but no one had seen or 
heard of him. When the last drift melted in the 
spring his body was found crouching under the 
low plum trees, the rusted butcher knife clutched 
in his dead hand. 





*@e 

WILL ABOLISH THE TELEPHONE GIRL.—A 
new telephone system has been devised which 
will do away with the famous ‘‘central”’ office. 
On the telephone shelf there is to be a row of 
keys, indicating units, tens, hundreds and thou- 
sands, and a release key. The subscriber will 
tap out the desired number on the keyboard, 
which, registering on an automatic machine, 
will connect the wire of the subscriber with that 
of the ’phone he desires to reach. The success 
of this invention would mean the extinction of 
the telephone girl. 
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AMONG THE RANCHES, 





BY A TIRED CITY MAN. 

There are pleasures peculiar to city life which 
the man living in the country cannot afford to 
sneer at. There is the society, the opportuni- 
ties for intellectual advancement, the chances 
of hearing fine music and lectures, the joy of 
witnessing fine theatrical performances, and the 
delight of studying the works of art that are to 
be seen in the art galleries. But these rare de- 
lights are capable of higher appreciation and 
keener relish after a respite from them. The 
man who leaves them now and again and plunges 
into country life, where every man you meet is 
thoroughly isolated from that which you see 
every day, will enjoy the relaxation, and at the 
same time carry back to his city life memories of 
the country, which will be for a long time there- 
after a source of perennial delight. Travel, 
whether it be for shorter or longer distances, is 
enjoyable, not merely for the temporary fun one 
gets out of it; but it abides in the memory, and 
in proportion to the enjoyment of the trip there 
arises a greater or lesser thrill of pleasure when 
you think of it in after years. 

Tired from oftice work—unable to obtain relief 
for a weary brain at the theater, the lakes, the 
drives, or anything else that I could conjure 
within reach of the smell of the city, I boarded 
a Northern Pacific train one evening in the fall 
of this year, and armed with a ticket to Mandan, 
North Dakota, disposed of myself in a thorough- 
ly comfortable manner in the luxurious Pullman 
car. I had time enough from pressing engage- 
ments to travel just 450 miles, and spend at my 
destination enough time to brace myself up. I 
had before breathed the life giving ozone of 
North Dakota—I had before witnessed its glori- 
ous sunsets, and less frequently, its more glorious 
sun risings. I had before climbed to the tops of 
its hills, and bracing myself to the gentle breezes, 
expanded my lungs to their full capacity, and 
drunk in as much of the life giving air as they 
would hold, I always think that my lungs will 
hold about thirty per cent more air in North Da- 
kota than anywhere else, and when I desire to 
startle a life insurance examiner with a huge 
lung expansion, I will take him to the top of one 
of those North Dakota hills, and there let him 
make his examination. 

I don’t propose to tread the domain which has 
been pre-empted by Theodore Roosevelt, ably as- 
sisted by Artist Remington—that of describing 
the branding of stock and horses. What is in 
my mind is a description of a journey taken for 
nothing but to fill my lungs and get up a first 
class appetite; and incidentally to tell how sur- 
prised I was on the journey, to see in a region 
where I supposed there was nothing but blank 
acres, or, at best, scattered shacks of struggling 
farmers, to see there some of the finest stock to 
to be found west of the Mississippi River. 
Mounted on an easy gaited horse, accompanied 
by a friendly guide, I find myself in a couple of 











hours after leaving the town atthe ranch of Mr. 
John H. Hager, southwest of Mandan. The en- 
tertainment that one gets at this ranch, where 
Mrs. Hager reigns as queen, is not easily to be 
forgotten. An appetite whetted by such a ride 
as we had is wonderfully appreciative of a good 
meal. Mr. Hager has a fine horse ranch, and he 
is an enthusiast on the value of the native grasses, 
and the future of the horse in this State. He is 
a Southerner, and knows what Kentucky can do. 
While recognizing the fact that cheap horses, 
such as used to be in demand for running street 
cars before the cable, and electricity came into 
vogue, are a glut inthe market, he contends that 
there will always be a good demand for the good 
horse, whether it be adapted for the carriage, or 
as a draft animal. 

On we ride—through herds of the sleekest 
looking animals that I ever saw—horses and cat- 
tle—all high bred animals, till we come to the 
ranch of Mr. S. P. Weekes. Toa question as to 
where these cattle came from, Mr. Weekes 
stated that they were from Iowa, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Canada, and a good many bulls from 
abroad. Everybody was very busy. The work 
was that of branding the calves and gathering 
the “tripe beef.” I never saw any cattle in Iowa 
made so “‘ripe”’ on corn as these animals looked, 
and they had had nothing but the native grasses 
of the prairie. The prairie seemed full, and one 
could almost imagine, as he shaded his eyes, 
that they were a herd of buffalo, of which the 
old timers tell us, as being frequently seen on 
the prairie hereabouts fifteen yearsago. Weare 
forty miles from Mandan now, and these cattle 
and horses belong to Mr. Hager, The Riverside 
Ranch Company, H. S. Parkin and others. 
Most of them are the property of the Riverside 
Ranch Company, and this company owns the 
largest ranch in the State. It is called ‘‘River- 
side” because of its proximity to the Missouri 
River, which runs by it, just ten miles south of 
Mandan. The general manager, Mr. J. S. Green, 
was here at the Weekes ranch, but we needed 
no introduction to call forth the best hospitality 
of which the Weekes are capable—and this con- 
veys more meaning from the writer than he can 
describe, for we had tremendous appetites. It is 
sad to be compelled to say it, but it is a fact, that 
the appetites play a tremendous part in guiding 
our actions. Riding over these prairies creates 
such an appetite as the city man would never 
feel, while he stayed in the city. The finest 
opera, or the most superb acting would have had 
no charm for me before that Weekes meal, but 
they would have been bearable, after. 

This country is exceedingly difficult of descrip- 
tion. It looks very much as though it had been 
turned up on both sides, making the stockman’s 
ideal ground for shelter, in winter. Down by 


the Cannon Ball and Cedar rivers we found an | 
| upon its face a benignant look, and from the lig -h 


abundance of antelope and chickens, and on our 


way back, north, we saw another herd belonging | 
| behind, for the kindness of a providence that has 
| cast its lot amidst such happy surroundings. 


to the Riverside company on the Cannon Ball 
River, some seventy-five miles south of Mandan. 





On inquiry we found it to be what is called a 
‘line station” to guard the herd on the south, 
and prevent them from going on to the Sioux 
Reservation, which lies south of the Cannon Ball. 
A couple of days spent in hunting, we turned our 
steps north, and at the headquarters of the liv 
erside Ranch Company, were fortunate enough 
to tind Mr. J. S. Green, the manager. He was 
hard at work branding the colt crop of the year. 
The company has some forty-five miles of pas- 
ture fence, all on its own land. You are not 
here shown one horse and told that ‘twe have 
1,500 more like it on the range.” We accepted 
an invitation to stop and see the ranch, and the 
programme included a journey over the pastures 
with the hospitable manager. We were shown 
a herd of Polled Angus and Highland Scotch 
cows which are being crossed with the real old 
Dakota buffalo. From what we saw, we became 
satisfied that the offspring have a much more 
desirable fur than the real buffalo, for it is not 
so shaggy about the neck and shoulders as the 
buffalo, and the hair is very thick and fine, and 
of a blue or Maltese color. Next we were shown 
a herd of pure bred Herefords, and the sight was 
enough to make a connoisseur delighted. 

Mr. Green is an especial lover of the horse. 
If he were in business for the enjoyment there 
was to be gotten out of it, regardless of the 
money, he would raise horses alone, although, of 
course, there is money in this, especially where 
the range is practically free, as it is here. When 
he shows the visitor around, he likes to leave a 
good taste in the mouth, by showing the horses 
last Hecalled our attention to the fact that 
there are on his premises very few Western 
horses. They are from Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Canada and France. We were shown stallions 
weighing from 1,600 to 2,200 pounds each, ‘‘all 
Percheron,” as Mr. Green expressed it. We 
saw Brilliant, the grandson of Dunham’s famous 
Brilliant, No. 712; also a number of younger 
stallions and older ones: but what pleased us 
most was a number of yearling and two-year-old 
Percheron mares. We saw a number of two- 
year-old mares that were raising colts. One 
mare was a mother at twenty-six months old. 
We saw a number of two-year-old lercheron 
mares that have grown right on the range, and 
don’t know how grain tastes; and they weigh 
from 1,400 to 1,600 pounds, and are as fine as 
could be found in all of France. The parent 
herd is composed of registered stock, imported 
from France, and all that is necessary to make a 
man a convert to the ‘‘Percheron faith” is to see 
this herd “‘rustling”’ (living winter and summer 
on the range.) Mr. Green talks Percheron in 
such a manner as to convey the idea that there is 
no other horse, and his proof is ofa kind that will 
not be silenced. We saw colts not yet branded 
—under a year old—that were larger than many 
of the full grown ponies used forther west, and 
all this wonder of production comes without 
feeding or care except herding. 

After looxing over the heads of so many intel- 
ligent animals, par excellence the docile servants 
of man—animals between whom and the intelli- 
gence of the human family there seems but to be a 
short link—one cannot but go back to city life with 
new and enlarged ideas of this beautiful world. 
It is a delight to me to occasionally look behind 
the scenes, and see where the animals and things 
used by man to minister to his needs in the cities, 
are produced. Here, on the ranch where I[ spent 
several days of rich enjoyment, the business of 


| raising and training the finest horses seems to 


have been reduced down to a fine point. The 
range is the best in the world, and the grass is 
the most nutritious. Every animal seems to wear 


of its eyes appear to go forth the thanks of the soul 
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UPPER RED RIVER VALLEY. 


Wahpeton and Richland County, N. D. 


SY FRED FALLEY 
he southeastern county of that great agri- 
iltural and grazing State, North Dakota, is 
tichland—Rich—land. It is the head of the 


famous Red River Valley, the greatest wheat 


producing region of the world, and is entered by 
four great trunk lines of railroads. The county 
contains forty-two”townships of land and the 
census of 1890 gave it a population of 10,751. Of 
this population about 2,000 are in the towns and 
villages, while the rest are on the farming lands 

f the county, making Richland a comparatively 
well settled district. The first setthkements in 
ltichland County were made in 1870, by immi- 
grants from Southern Minnesota, attracted 
hither by the published experiences of a Nor- 
wegian, who had opened a small farm north of 
Fort Abercrombie, and tilled it under the pro- 
tection of Uncle Sam’s guns. These settlements 
were made along the rivers It was several 
years later when the St. P., M. & M. Railway 
was built into Breckenridge, Minn., and the tide 
of immigration began to flow into the county, 
and its rapid development was made 

Richland County is bounded on the east by the 
Bois des Sioux and Red rivers, making one con- 
tinuous stream from its southern to its northern 
line. The Wild Rice River flows in a north- 
easterly direction the entire length of the county, 
and its banks are skirted with timber, affording 
shelter to hundredsof happy homes. The Shey- 
enne River flows through the northern part of 
the county, and makes that a most picturesque 
section. The Sheyenne is skirted with a heavy 
growth of timber, which supplies the settlers 
with fuel, fencing, etc 

Wheat, oats and barley are the principal 
products of the county, although stock raising is 
getting to be quite an important feature with 
our farmers. The northwestern and western 
parts of the county are especially adapted to 
stock raising, while the eastern section of the 
county, and the land along the rivers is almost 
exclusively devoted to grain culture. The soil 
ilong the Red River is a heavy ‘‘gumbo,” and 
has produced wheat year after year until twenty 

ccessive crops have been harvested from it, 
and the crop of 1891 was the largest it ever pro- 
duced. As one goes back from the river the soil 
is of a lighter nature, and more susceptible of 
general cultivation. While a greater variety of 
crops may be produced from it with an average 
rainfall it produces wheat as bountifully as the 
heavier lands. 

One feature of Richland County which es- 
pecially commends the county to stock raisers is 
The county is within 
the great artesian basin, and flowing wells of 


its splendid water supply 


pure water abound. In the western part of the 
county almost every farmer has a flowing well, 
which aids wonderfully in caring for stock, and 
is much more convenient than a flowing stream. 

Richland County has seven lines of railway 
traversing its prairies, and competing for its 
business. On each line of road there are many 
grain receiving stations and trading points. It 
is not possible to live ten miles from a railroad 
and be in this county. This fact makes the 
county the most desirable location in the North- 
western States for farming. Competition is so 
strong that every effort is made to secure in- 
dividual patronage, and the shipper, small or 
arge, is the object of a courtesy which is or- 
dinarily a novel experience to railway patrons. 
Richland County is within ten hours’ travel of 
Duluth or St. Paul. Chicago is but twenty hours 
away, while St. Louis is reached in thirty-six 
hours. 





In twelve years 120 schoolhouses have been 
erected in Richland County. Each township is 
a school district in itself, and may have as many 
subdivisions as are necessary to accommodate all 
the people. The school lands of the State are | 
creating a magnificent interest bearing school 
fund. The State Auditor estimates that within 
ten years the school fund will have attained such 
enormous proportions that its interest will be 
sufficient to entirely support the schools of the 
State without one cent of direct taxation for that 
purpose 

In churches the county abounds. True, they 
are not gilded, pretentious affairs, but every 
community has its house of worship, and they 
are well supported. 

Financially, Richland County is in good condi- 
tion. In 1881 a fine court-house was erected, 
which burned a short timeafterwards. This loss 
made it necessary to issue $20,000 bonds to erect 
another building, and these are the only bonds 
outstanding. The rate of taxation, aside from 
school expenses, is low, and as the State school 
fund increases the rate of local taxation dimin- 
ishes, and within ten years school taxation will 
entirely cease. 

Richland County is large enough to support a 
farming population of 30,000 people. Land is 
here for all who have the ambition and energy 
to cultivate it and grow rich from its resources. 
There have been many successes and some fail- 
ures among our farmers. I have known but very 
few farmers who made an intelligent effort to 
farm and failed. The soil will produce its value 
every year. Hundreds of men have paid for 
their farms out of a single crop. Others have 
purchased farms, rented them for a share of the 
crops, the proceeds of which met the incidental 
expenses and made the annual payments on the 
land. At the end of a series of years the pur- 
chaser owned the land, without a dollar’s in- 
cumbrance, and practically without having in- 
vested a dollar. Richland County invites immi- 
gration. We want young men with families. 
We want young laboring men. We want young 
women for teachers, wives and sweethearts. We 
want mechanics of all kinds, and will welcome 
honest people of all nationalities, without regard 
to creed, sex or “‘previous ¢ondition.””» We have 
the country, climate, society, churches, schools, 
wholesome laws, and want more people. 


WAHPETON. 

Wahpeton is the county seat of Richland 
County, and is a splendid business point, with 
1,510 people—according to the census of 1890. 
Wahpeton has direct and convenient rail com- 
munication with all parts of the State, and is but 
nine hours’ ride from St. Paul or Duluth. It is the 
commercial center for 
Richland County, and 
Wilkin County, Min- 
nesota. The site on 
which the city stands 
was located in 1869 
by Hon. M. T. Rich, 
although but little 
building was done 
until 1880. Since that 
date improvements 
have been steadily 
made, and the year 
of 1891 has been the 
most prosperous one 
in the history of the 
city. The city is 
lighted by electricity, 
has a fine system of 
water works, good 
sewerage, and well 
graded streets. Wah- 
peton has a good city 
government,and is in- 
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corporated under the State law governing cities. 
It has graded public schools, while the Catholic 
Church has a fine school building, and employs a 
good corps of teachers. There are good churches 
of all denominations, and society in general is up 
to the standard. The city has three good banks, 


| with deposits aggregating $400,000. There is 


nota vacant house in the city. Nents are high 
and persons with capital to invest could do no 
better with it than to build a few good tenement 
houses in this city. The mercantile houses of 
Wahpeton have been crowded to their utmost 
this past year in caring for the rapidly growing 
business interests of the city. A number of 
additional business firms would find satisfactory 


| openings here. Small manufacturing is especially 


profitable at Wahpeton, and any such enterprises 
would meet with the encouragement due them. 

The Methodist Church of North Dakota has es- 
tablished a university at Wahpeton. The build- 
ing was put up at an expense of $30,000 during 
the summer of 1891, and will be completed as 
soon as work can be resumed in 1892. The build- 
ing when completed will have cost about $65,000, 
and is designed as a thorough educational in- 
stitution. Dr. J. N. Fradenburg of Pennsylvania, 
a distinguished preacher and author, is president 
of the university, and is at work in its interest at 
this time. The building occupies a commanding 
site at the head of Sixth Street, on the north 
side of the city. It is a handsome structure, and 
when completed will be one of the best arranged 
institutions in the country. 

M. T. Rich located the land on which Wah- 
peton stands in 1869 as a “‘squatter’s claim.” <A 
year or two later he established a ferry, over the 
Bois des Sioux River, of which the principal in- 
come was derived from ferrying the Government 
troops located at Fort Abercrombie, Fort Sis- 
seton and Fort Ransom. As settlers came into 
the country it was apparent that a small city 
would grow upon this land, soa town was platted. 
Mr. Rich has accumulated a large fortune from 
the sales of lots. He has always been generous 
and liberal, and during the hard times incident 
to the earlier settlement of the country was 
never known to “bear down” too hard on a 
debtor. 

The National Bank of Wahpeton is an admir- 
ably conducted institution. Daniel Patterson, 
president, A. L. Hanson, vice-president and W. 
L. Carter, cashier, are gentlemen of wealth and 
good judgment. This bank is conducted strictly 
in accordance with the national banking law, and 
commands the respect of all. The bank has de- 
posits amounting to $150,000, and has been in 
business but two years. 

R. W. Beatty, proprietor of the Magnet, a 
grocery, fruit and confectionery establishment, 
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is one of the live men of the town. The Magnet 
does a large wholesaling business, supplying 
nearly all of the towns northwest of Wahpeton 
with fruit, tobaccos and confections. 

Hon. W. E. Purcell engaged in the practice of 
law in Wahpeton in 1881, coming to this city 
from Flemington, New Jersey. During President 
Cleveland’s administration Mr. Purcell was the 
United States District Attorney, and resigned 
that office as soon as possible after Mr. Harrison’s 
inauguration. Mr. Purcell was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, and was regarded as 
one of the foremost of that body—made up 
largely of attorneys. 

Hon. S. H. Snyder, the present State’s Attorney 
for this county, came to Wahpeton from Iowa 
in 1881. He is an accomplished attorney, and 
enjoys the confidence of the people of his 
county. 

The Merchants Hotel, owned and operated by 
J. E. Milton & Son, is the principal hotel of the 
city. The Merchants is a popular resort with 
the travelling public, the proprietors doing all in 
their power to please their customers. 

Hon. T. L. French located in Richland County 
in 1877, coming from Iowa. He purchased a 
large tract of land just south of the city, and con- 
ducts a model farm, which is said to pay enor- 
mous profits. Mr. French has taken a great 
pride in keeping fancy cattle and horses, and has 
done more than other persons in improving the 
live stock of the country. With his farming 
business Mr. French has handled farm machinery 
and did a real estate and loaning business. A few 
years ago Mr. French established the Peoples 
Savings Bank, which has been incorporated 
under the State law, and is knownas the Peoples 
Bank. Of this corporation Mr. French is presi- 
dent and the principal stockholder, W. E. 
Purcell is vice-president and W. D. Henry, 
cashier. The bank is doing a prosperous busi- 
ness, and last year erected a handsome building. 
Though small the interior of this building is the 
handsomest and best finished of any in the State. 
Mr. French was one of the most active gentle- 
men in securing the university for this city, and 
contributed very largely towards the erection of 
the building. 
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SUGGESTIVE ST. PAUL STATISTICS. 


Public Improvements.—The city has about 
fifty miles of paved streets, mainly paved with 
wooden blocks. It has about 400 miles of graded 
streets, 140 miles of sewers, forty-five miles of 
stone and cement sidewalk, 550 miles of wooden 
sidewalks. It owns the waterworks, with about 
200 miles of mains. The daily consumption of 
water averages 8,000,000 gallons. The city hall 
and court house, erected at a cost of $1,000,000, 
is a stately building of Minnesota stone, sur- 
mounted by a tower, in which a chime of bells 
plays every quarter hour. 

Army Headquarters.—St. Paul is the head- 
quarters of the Department of Dakota. The 
Government owns what is known as the Army 
Building, on Robert Street, which is occupied by 
the officers of the Commanding General and the 
officers of the staff corps. 

State Capital.—St. Paul is the capital of the 
State of Minnesota. The capitol building is a 
brick edifice, creditable enough for a new State, 
but not at all sufficient for the needs of a State 
of 2,000,000 of people. A commission has been 
created by the Legislature to take steps for the 
erection of a new edifice which is to cost not less 
than two millions. 

Railroads.—St. Paul is the railroad center of 
the Northwest. Twenty-eight railroads radiate 
from the city, with 18,472 miles of track. The 
number of passenger trains arriving and depart- 
ing daily is about 200. The annual freight move- 
ment aggregates about 180,000 cars. 
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Population.—St. Paul was founded in 1841. Its 
growth is shown by the following figures of 
population at different dates: 1850, 850; 1860, 
10,600; 1870, 20,300; 1880, 41,498; 1890, 133,156; 
1891, 150,000. 

Mississippi River.—There is unbroken naviga- 
tion from St. Paul to the Gulf of Mexico, a dis- 
tance of 2,250 miles. The river is crossed within 
the limits of the city by five wagon bridges and 
three railroad bridges. 

Stock Yards.—There are three stock yards, 
the Union, the Twin City and the Minnesota 
Transfer. The latest statistics available are 
those for 1890, which show that the number of 
head of stock handled was as follows: Horses, 
13,066; cattle, 205,400; calves, 6,618; sheep, 429,- 
572; hogs, 368,906. 

Churches.—There are 138 in the city. The 
cosmopolitan character of the population is 
shown by the fact that preaching may be heard 
in seven languages—English, French, German, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Bohemian and Polish. 

Manufacturing.-The total output of the St. Paul 
manufacturing concerns for the year 1891 will 
reach the aggregate value of about $65,000,000. 

Jobbing Trade.—St. Paul is the recognized 
jobbing center of the Northwest. Its sales in 
1890 aggregated $122,000,000 and for the year just 
closed will reach $130,000,000. 


° 


MANUFACTURES FOLLOW THE JOBBING TRADE. 





Every important city in the United States now 
noted as an industrial center began its career as 
a distributing point for goods. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
cities now full of manufacturing enterprises, were 
originally trading points exclusively. Whena 
city gets a reputation as a jobbing center manu- 
factures naturally gravitate to it because of the 
facilities it possesses for selling and distributing 
goods. The local jobbers are the first and best 
customers of the manufacturers. The traders 
they attract are brought into communication 
with the factories. The railway facilities secured 
by the efforts of the merchants are ready at hand 
for the use of the manufacturers. So it is found 
that a favorable place to wholesale goods is 
always a favorable place to make a multitude of 
articles. 

Here ‘will be found the chief reason for the 





present movement of industrial enterprises to St. 
Paul. The market and the transportation facili- 
ties developed by the efforts of the jobbers are 
all ready for the use of the manufacturers now 
locating here. 


MANUFACTURING CONCERNS NOW IN ST. PAUL. 


The following table shows the number of manu 
facturing concerns now operating in St. Paul. 
Agricultural lmplem’ts.. 3 Elevators..... od 
Architectural Iron W’rks 4 Fire Engines. . l 


Artificial Stone........... 2 Fireproof Doors... 4 
Awnings, Tents, etc...... 6 Fireworks ... 1 
Babbitt Metal......... 1 Fiags. 2 
Badges and Medals. 3 Flour. owes 

Bags—cotton and paper.. 1 Furnaces 1 
Baggage Checks.. aa Furniture..... 5 
Baking Powder. 3 Fur Goods..... - x 
ORIEBs 55.06.00000 : 1 Gas and Coke........ 1 
Bed Springs. .. ..... 1 Harness........ : 6 
Bedding Materials... .... 2 SS Saar , l 
Bird Cages.. 1 Iron Foundries...... ; 4 
Blacking—shoe 1 Jewelry ei { 

” 


Blank Books...... . Law Books........ 


Bluing... cmatcoukes a Lumber Mill Co.'s 22 
PINS 0056 secvcnapeesectes 2 Macaroni ...... l 
Boilers—steam power 3 Malsters.. ‘ oe 
Bolts and Nuts........... l Mantels—wood...... 6 
Boots and Shoes, 6 Maps ’ 


Marble and Granite 6 


Boot and Shoe uppers... 2 
Boxes—wood.. . 4 Mattresses.... 2 
ws cigars.. 3 Meat packers...... 4 
ia paper... 2 Medicines. . soe OO 
Brass Goods—foundry... 1 Mineral Waters. .... 4 
I os viccdcsccscccaves 9 Models....... tom ae 
Brickmakers . 14 Mustard... aoe 1 
Broome...........++ 7 GE ci ccesce. 
Brushes. 3 a ; 3 
Carpet Weavers , 7 Photo Engravers........ 3 
Carriages and Wagons. . .22 | eee 3 
Chewing Gum............ 1 Pars caaswascombeaucne: i 
Chemicals............ ; 1 Ranges—steel............ 1 
Rein ae dndecdacesd O Sash Doors and Blinds.. 15 
0 Err rn Sash Weights 1 
Coffee and Spices........ 3 PGROE. .. cnsccsccccese l 
Crackers.......... ébea eben 4 School Furniture...... 1 
CR BRR Ricesccccc cee cove 4 Shists.< 620000 aes 7 
BG. ov tecncccsccsssces 2 Show Cases... 2 
ee 7 rinndcpandendaeon 2 
0 ee ee eee st 
CED vin ccccveccsscsoces 4 Stone—artificial......... 4 
| is casaccrcacs ; 1 
re Terra-Cotta Works...... 1 
DOETIONB.. cccccescccccees 1 po ee l 
Desks and Office Furn... 6 Trunks. 4 
Dies and Punches....... DB Fa ak acedetccnsen use 
Distilleries................ 1 WO WOES cccccsssss.. 8 
Electrical Goods.. ...... 7 Window Shades......... 1 
| PPT ETT TT Tee 1 Wagon Woodwork...... 1 
Electrotype Founders... 3 = 
MN Acai deat sad ees ddcandddbacddddcrcekcsaalaanee 369 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


rO-DAY. 
To-day we build to-morrow’s pleasure halls 
With toil and care. lt pon the gilded walis 
We work unceasingly, for are not they 
To be the joyance of the coming day ? 
With wondrous skill each lofty arch is set. 
Deathiess the beauty of each minaret. 
About the spacious courts soft airs shall blow; 
The viol’s notes shall solace every woe. 
Sweet melodies and sy|ph-like forms that glide, 
Or in attendance linger by our side, 
Shall make the pleasure of the drowsy noon, 
And lull the senses in a rapturous swoon, 
For this unresting do we toil to-day: 
Soon from our labor shall we turn away. 
TO-MORROW, 
Dull would my soul be with all labor done, 
And nothing left me but the slow decay 
Of pleasure’s idle round. Still let me feel 
My heart leap forward, seeking for the prize, 
That won sball be a gift for whom it may. 
What can it matter whose the gain shall be, 
If I have felt the thrill of victory, 
Crowning the throbbing eagerness of strife? 
That which was once to-morow is to day, 
And all I ask is that it shal! be full 
Of high emprise. Gird on my armor then, 
For I must find my place within the ranks 
That never stay when honor's trumpet calls. 
LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 
tlerandria, Neb. 


“SUNAMCAM.” 


BY WILL HUBBARD-KERMAN. 
In the time—in the free and the flowerfu: time 
Of the past—in the pride of our yearning and youth, 
When the life was a song, and the song was sublime 
With the spirit—the sovereign spirit of truth, 


We met, and our meeting was more unto me 

Than the crown of a Tsar, for thy friendship was worth 
All—all that the titles and treasures could be 

Of the earth—of the whole wide and wonderfu! eartb. 
We parted—we parted: thy life was a leal 

Devotion to duty—strong, tenderful, brave, 
And, ©! if thy record my pen might reveal, 

Thy way would be glorified unto the grave! 
We parted—yet through all my triumphs and tears 

Thy friendship hath shone o’er my path like a star— 
Through the splendors and storms of the fugitive years 

It hath followed me fondly and followed me far; 


And when in the sovereign reach of thy days 
I heard that a leal love had come unto thee 
To hallow still further thy words and thy ways 
Through the glories and giooms that we cannot foresee 
My heart rose in rapture to feel that thy heart 
A rapture divine had been destined to know 
Ip this life—ere the mold and the miracle part— 
Of the happiness Heaven can only bestow. 
May the rarest of lilies unfold for the eyes 
Of thy radiant bride; may she hear—may she hear 
The sweetest of strains ringing down from the skies 
Like an lo Triomphe, brave, vivid, and clear. 


May sunbeams befriend her, and angels attend her 
Through every day that may desolate be, 

While all that is truest and all that is tender 

Their benisons bravest and brightest surrender 
To thine, and to thee. 


MY OWN. 


rhe sun is sinking in the ocean; 
Slowly his glories fading away, 
But far beyond the New World's evening, 
His light is heralding the dawning day. 
Are you waiting for the dawning, 
In the land so far away, 
For the morning of the evening, 
That has closed this summer day? 
Perhaps e’en now you're waiting, 
To see the bright sun rise 
Little thinking I am gazing, 
On the fading sunset skies— 
On the last faint rim of brightness. 
Ah! just now I dropped from sight, 
So I will call to you, “Good Morning,” 
And you may whisper back, “Good Night.” 


The crested waves are dashing high, 
Their mighty roar is in my ear,— 
The merry throng move gaily by— 
But should you whisper, I shall hear. 
Across the boundless, trackless sea, 
My spirit calls my own to me; 
But not in language which the ear, 
In its coarse mould of clay can hear. 
Oh ‘tis the chord of Love which binds. 
In heaven or earth harmonious minds, 
And by that charm, itself divine, 
I call you, and I claim you, mine. 
DELPHINE. 


Weat Port Beech, Wash. 








Half Breeds not Indians, 


The opinion of the assistant attorney general 
of the United States that half-breeds are not 
Indians, but white men, will make a decided dif- 
ference in every land district in the manner of 
dealing with this vexed subject. The rule which 
has hitherto prevailed rests upon the precedent 
established during slavery time, when the courts 
decided that all children of negro women were 
to be classed as negroes and slaves, on the ground 
that it was easier to find the mother than it was 
to find the father. Consequently it was but nat- 
ural that the land department should follow the 
same rule in determining the status of the half- 
breed. It seems, however, to be almost the unani- 
mous opinion of land lawyers, that the rule is 
wrong and pernicious and should have been abro- 
gated years ago. 

These half-breeds and quarter-breeds have 
been enjoying the privileges accorded to In- 
dians, and at the same time have figured as 
white men when to do so was a benefit to them. 
They are, as a rule, as able to take care of them- 
selves and show as high an order of mental 
development as the pure whites. The effect of 
this change in the rule will be very important 
in South Dakota, but will not be felt in the 
Duluth land district, except so far as it affects 
Indian allotments. Register Nichols informed a 
News reporter yesterday that with every new 
township opened for settlement there are always 
many alleged Indians claiming under the allot- 
ment law.—Duluth News. 


Room in Alaska. 

Alaska contains in round numbers nearly 600,- 
000 square miles. After a year and a half of dili- 
gent work by proxy and otherwise, Census Sup- 
erintendent Porter is able to inform an anxious 
and waiting public that our new Territory in the 
Northwest contains all told 31,795 inhabitants, or 
a trifle more than one inhabitant to twenty square 
miles. Mr. Porter is not quite sure that his 
enumerators caught them all, and, indeed, when 
only one inhabitant to twenty square miles was 
caught and counted, there would be a fair chance 
that several might escape if they wanted to. 

The 31,795 caught and counted were distributed 
amoug 308 villages and settlements; 4,303 of them 
are whites, 1,819 half-breeds, 23,274 Indians, 2,287 
Mongolians and 112 ‘‘miscellaneous.”’’ The In- 
dians are subdivided into 12,784 Eskimos, 4,749 
Thlinkets, 3,441 Athabaskans, 968 Aleuts, 951 
Tsunpseans and 391 Hydas. The most populous 
of the settlements is Juneau, with 1,253; the sec- 
ond is Sitka, with 1,190 and the third is Karluk, 
with 1,128. The two smallest are Lake Village 
and Semenovsky, with three each. 

Mr. Porter’s Alaskan figures, whick no one will 
chase over 600,000 miles of territory to prove in- 
correct, show that the United States still owns 
a good deal of territory not yet crowded with pop- 
ulation. There may be plenty of seals and salmon 
in Alaskan waters and plenty of deer, bear and 
other wild animals in Alaskan forests, but the 
one human being to twenty square miles of 
Alaskan territory can hardly be said to be 
crowded. Alaska presents great possibilities 
yet. Its climate may be none of the balmiest and 
its inhabitants are a mixed lot, but it abounds 
in room. Let those who begin to feel crowded 
in the other States and Territories choose a 





nice solitary spot in Alaska. Noone will dis- 
pute possession with them.—Philadelphia Times. 


Hunting Bear With Chloroform. 


While the local ramrods are talking about 
hunting bear they should go to the store of the 
Tuttle Manufacturing Company and see there dis- 
played the hide of the kingofall. Ursus Majoris 
it is in fact as well as name, and was killed yes- 
terday in the rear of the Northern Pacific hospi- 
tal by Drs. Buckley and Hilmantel. The mons- 
ter has been seen prowling about the premises 
for several days and yesterday these bold physi- 
cians hit upon a novel plan of capturing him. 
They saturated a large piece of pork with chlor- 
oform, and after sprinkling it with sugar, set the 
bait. The animal readily fell a prey, becoming 
unconscious soon after devouring the seductive 
morsel. 

It was a matter of but a few moments to brain 
the wretch with a pair of stuffed clubs and 
the result is an exhibition to-day. The hide 
measures nine feet across and the head weighs 
fifty-three pounds. It is the largest animal of its 
species ever captured, and will be sent to the 
World’s Fair as a sample of what Missoula can 
produce when she tries right hard.— Missoula 
Gazette. 


What a Woman has Done in the Woods. 

Four years ago, says the Portland Telegram, a 
widow named Mary E. Dye, with one son fifteen 
years old, settled on the south forth of the Nook- 
sack, and a twig had never been cut by a white 
man within five miles of her ranch. Her house- 
hold goods were brought to her from Nooksack 
Crossing in an Indian cance. She got a shanty 
up and went to work. For six months she saw 
only one woman, and that wasasquaw. She has 
now several acres cleared, a garden which is the 
pride of South Fork, fruit trees started, and 
this year, with only her son to help her, she has 
made 157 rods of good wagon road, chopping 
down trees, hauling them away and grubbing. 
She wields the ax in a very certain and reliable 
way. She has pigs, cows, chickens; and her din- 
ners are celebrated all along the river. Last 
fall she gave a Thanksgiving dinner to the Gov- 
ernment surveyors which pleased them mightily 
and all that she set before them that was not 
produced on the ranch was coffee, sugar, pepper 
and salt. 

Boulder Creek empties into the Nooksack 
at her place, and at any time of the year, 
save July and August, in ten minutes’ time she 
will have a salmon or trout ready for the pan. 
Salmon weighing twenty pounds have been 
caught in the creek. Trout can be caught from 
the big salmon variety to the little brook 
species. 


A Lasso Saves a Life. 


Mrs. Schmults, of New Jersey, visited Colora- 
do last winter, and after many lesser excursions 
set her heart upon making the ascent of Pike's 
Peak. The hotel people and guides shook their 
heads. The thing could not be done. No one 
had been to the top since November. It would 
be necessary to take the old trail all the way, as 
the carriage road—to the Half-way House—was 
completely blocked with snow. Finally a young 
guide, Steve Brown by name, undertook to see 
Mrs. Schmults safely up the mountain and down 
again. She rode a little Indian pony. 

“Tt was wonderful,” said Mrs. Schmults, ‘‘what 
intelligence the pony showed. In some places we 
had to pass between rocks where the space was 
so narrow that we had to slide through. In the 
worst places he planted his hoofs, which had 
been sharply shod, in a straight line, one after 
the other. 

“Tt was enough to take one’s breath away, on 
the edge of those sheer precipices, to look down 
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into the valley thousands of feet below. The sen- 
sation is a peculiar one, for when you are on horse- 
back you seem to be hanging out over the cliff. 
And another great rock, rising on the other side 
of the trail, does not increase your sense of se- 
curity. 

‘‘Sometimes we were scrambling upward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, or so it seemed, and 
again we descended to get around some great 
mass of rock that blocked the way. The air be- 
came more and more rarified, and my -breath 
came quickly. 

“The guide kept ahead on his mustang, look- 
ing back now end then to see how I was getting 
along. From the pommel of his saddle hung his 
lasso, and when I inquired its use he said that he 
often had to tie travelers around the waist with 


it on the descent to keep them from losing their 
seats. 

“After we had got above the timber line, the 
horses were scrambling up a very steep bit of the 
trail when my pony began to siip back on some 
loose gravel. I thought I wasgone. Ifthe pony 
lost control of himself we should certainly go 
down the mountain together. 

‘Steve heard the grating of the pony’s hoofs 
and turned like a flash. The next instant his 
lasso was swinging about his head, and before I 
realized what was going on, it had settled over 
my head and pinioned my arms to my sides. 

‘“*With one turn of his wrist Steve pulled me 
from the pony, who, relieved of his burden, 
quickly recovered his footing.” 


In a Minnesota Lumber Camp. 


I’ve spent the past day or two in Scott Bros’. 
lumber camp over on the south side of the St. 
Louis looking for—partridges and ducks. There 
seems to be a good many other people over there 
iooking for the same sort of game, judging by 
the hunters one sees at all the stations along the 
road and at the various logging roads running 
in every direction. There is a deal of interest in 
watching the operation of a big timber cutting 
force, housed in the woods in log houses for the 
winter and not a little of the interest centers 
about the cook and cook shanty. We got to 


to fill 





ground and through the frosty air a pretty scene 














PROSPECTORS PANNING FOR GOLD IN 


met our eyes. Three long tables lined on either 
side with men in all the gorgeousness of many- 
colored ‘‘Mackinaws” were loading up for the 
night. The cook and his helper were hustling 
about filling up the dishes and setting clean 
tin plates for late comers and there was a ming- 
led jargon of Swedish, French and English to a 
rattling accompaniament of knives and forks. 
Fifty hungry men keep two cooks on the jump. 
After supper a rush for the men’s log shanty, a 
pipe or two, a song maybe, a little talk, a grind- 
ing of an axe or a fitting of a helve and then to 
bed, for work begins at six o’clock sharp and be- 
fore it is light enough to see to chop. 

“*T cook as much meat for these fifty men,” ru- 





minated the cook, as he washed potatoes for 





camp about supper time and when we stepped in | 
up after a long walk over the frozen | 
| der and get breakfast.” 


MONTANA. 





breakfast, ‘tas I would for 150 ‘at a restaurant; 
and pancakes—well I’d just like to enter my men 
in a pancake contest! We have ‘em every other 
morning, and I keep two griddles going forty 
minutes, cooking ten big ones at a time on each, 
before I call the crew. Then they’ll catch up 
long before they’re through. About 600 pan- 
cakes does the crew fora meal. It takes about 
three weeks to get a man filled up so he won't 
eat mor’n a reasonable lot of chuck for the rest 
of the winter, and when men jump the job in the 
first two or three weeks, it’s a clear loss of just 
so much filling. Maybe you think acook doesn't 
work. I get done work, wind my alarm clock, 
pull off a suspender and turnin. The the alarm 
clock goes off and I turn out, pull on the suspen- 


ive 








Men quit for the slightest provocation in the 
woods. A little row with a teamster, 
gar for his tea, a nickel overcharge for supplies 
A cou- 


’ lay 


brown su- 


and he quits, and his partner goes too. 
ple of big Swedes will come into the “‘office,’ 
down their axes; ‘“‘Ay tank ay go Doolut” says 
one. ‘Row?’ say the foreman. ‘“Ya.”’ ‘“‘He go 
too?” ‘Ya he tank so.”’ And off they go, 
to find work at some other camp. The 
swearing powers of the barn boss and the black- 
smith and the teamster don’t seem to have much 
effect on the men; they’re used to it and its such 
natural, genuine, spontaneous, impersonal swear- 
ing, with all the frills on, that, though directed 
straight at a man, nobody could be very much 
displeased.—Cor. Duluth Herald. 
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Hf WAS an old friend, 
Tl] } 


Hil 4 and I had called 
mn 


gerness, for I had not 
razed upon his beloved features for close upon 
ten years. Nor had I heard much of him in that 
time, the first few years of our separation having 
been devoted, on both his part and mine, to find- 
ng suitable anchorage, in quest of which we had 
drifted into pretty nearly every nook and corner 


of Uncle 


Sam’s republican vineyard. We had 
worked side by side in a little weekly newspaper 
oftice in Vermont, hatching out gigantic schemes 
to which Geiger would add a touch of substan- 

il eoloring from his fund of information: 


for he had seen considerable of the world, while 


[ as yet kne little or nothing of it from exper- 
ence 
Now, | must confess that Geiger had one great 


ind grievous fault, for which I could never quite 
bring myself to forgive him;—he was unscrupu 
lousand reckless. One week the editor was away, 
and we had to do the mechanical work and ‘‘hus- 
tle up local” besides. We agreed that he should 
assume the functions of city editor and have un 
disputed sway during his incumbency. A dull- 
ness pervaded the town that was positively op- 
pressive. But Geiger went about the office 
whistling cheerily, seemingly indifferent to the 


responsibilities of his position. | 


ventured to 
suggest to his editorial highness that it would 
“some almighty hard hustling” to pre- 


require 


pare a presentable local page for the forthcom- 
ng issu [ was withered by an intensely 
scornful glance. ‘‘You don’t know me, young 
fellow! 


[he paper was issued promptly on time, but it 


contained some very un isual and startling fea- 
res \t the topof the first local column was 
in announcement that looked something like 


KIND READER. 

In the absence of the editor this week the 
mechanical force have undertaken the la- 
f editing the local columns. 

We sincerely hope the few slight innova- : 


horlous task oO 


tions willbe pardoned. We flatter ourselves 
that we have introduced some entirely new : 
and original ideas into the humdrum of mod- : 
country journalism, and trust that our : 
forts in this direction will be appreciated, 
f not applauded. : 
Che chief ind istry of this sequestered vil- 
ive, during the writer’s more or less pleasant 
sojourn here, has been the depopulation of : 
the municipality and the consequent upbuild- ° 
ng of the adjoining graveyard. ‘Tis an ill : 
vind indeed that blows nobody good but the : 


indertaker and preacher, and we propose to -‘ 
share in the profits of the decease business 


or shake the town. Kindly peruse the fol- 
owing pre positions 

. . . ** -* 
‘Prop. 1. SERIES A.—Obituary notice ac- 


cording to this form will consist of twenty lines 
long primer, eloquent, consoling and log- 
cal; nine distinct virtues, imaginary or other- 
post-mortem discovery of benevolent 
‘t; a brief but assuring reference to the perma- 
nent new residence of deceased, and a three pyr- 
amid head. Customary black border, of course, 
goes with above. This style, to paid-up sub- 
scribers, $4 cash in hand before funeral; to regu- 
lar advertisers, $1.58, to cover cost of stereotype 


plate bill rendered deceased at end of month as 


| f upon him at his office 
- with pardonable ea- 


| 
| 
| 


usual; to delinquent subscribers of more than 
five years’ stand-off, an ironclad ante-mortem 
quit-claim deed to sixty per cent of estate;—if no 


| estate, this prop. don’t go.” 


Nearly two columns were filled with similar 
paragraphs, in one of which the editor offered a 
twenty per cent discount to persons accepting 


| the same and paying cash within four days. Be- 


| 


fore the papers left the office Geiger said he 


thought he would run over to a neighboring | 


town fora little recreation. ‘Better keep the 
shop open awhile this evening,” he added 
as he was leaving, ‘tas there will probably be 
several callers after the paper is out. Don’t 
let them Jew you down—those rates must be 
adhered to. You can say that there will be no 
charge for composition after decomposition has 
taken place.” 

He dodged the empty paste-pot I threw at him 
and disappeared—for nine years and some months. 
** 

It being my native town, and my family highly 
respected people, [ escaped the tar-and-feather- 
ing that a few prominent citizens thought I was 
entitled to; but life became a burden to me before 
‘the old man” returned, and I hired a boy to 
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“HE DODGED THE PASTE-POT I THREW AT HIM.” 








years, had been using him well, to quote a famil- 
iar expression. 

Mr. Jefferson G. Geiger, if you please, was now 
editor and proprietor of a phenomenonally pros 
perous agricultural weekly paper. I was some- 
what surprised at his present situation, knowing 
that he had been born and raised in a large city, 
and up to the time of our first acquaintance, at 
least, had probably never seen a farm, save when 
walking through one on a railroad. I was nat- 
urally anxious to learn the secret of his success, 
but refrained from urging the question, prefer- 
ring to let him tell it when he got ready. We 
visited in turn the composing room, the press 
room and the stock room. He showed me the 
immense volume containing the subscription list; 
long and lofty shelving where were stowed away 
in systematic order the cuts from which had been 
printed at some time or other the portraits of 
aristocratic horses, bulls, sheep and poultry, and 
introduced me to the advertising manager, who 
condescended to shake hands: the associate edi- 
tor, Mr. B. Socrates Tooker; the foreman, the 
young lady typewriter and the sanctum Thomas- 
cat. Arm in arm we strolled toward aswell cafe, 
where over a repast fit for a pair of kings, we 
resumed our confidential 
talk. 

*“‘Now, I can see that 
you are fairly squirming 
to get at the ‘inside 
history’ of my shop over 
there. It’s excusable, 
old boy, it’s excusable! 
What I knew about farm- 
ing ten years ago could 
have been written in one 
word, with a small N; 
and ” leaning over 
and closing one eye im- 
pressively, ‘“‘and what I 
kpow now doesn’t keep 
me awake o’nights. No, 
it does not, my boy, in- 
deed it does not. But 
you should see me walk 
around a_ blue-blooded 
Holstein heifer and tell 
the owner all about her! 
That’s where my fine 
Italian work comes in. 
And then when I’ve pro- 
nounced the animal su- 
perior to anything seen 
in this section, Mr. 
Breeder contracts volun- 
tarily for a wood cut and 
half a page of space, I go 
to dinner with him, and 
drive back to the city 





hold down the premises, packed my valise and | behind as handsome a pair of trotters as you ever 


somewhere. 


*_* 


struck out for 


Not an atom of resentment did I bear as I 
grasped his hand in greeting, nearly ten years 
after, in that thriving Western city where I had 
accidentally found him. He had aged consider- 
ably, but he was the same old Geiger. Five 
minutes’ talk showed that. ‘‘And you never 
heard how the old mad got out of the scrape?” 
he asked, in a disappointed tone, for the second 
or thirdtime. “I'd like to have known; I would 
indeed. Take it altogether, it was rather tough, 
wasn’t it? Think I was a little more than even 
on the four dollars he docked me the week before 
he went away,” he went on reflectively. ‘‘Well, 
well, it’s all in a life-time, isn’t it. Then I was 
an under-sized man in a small town,—simply tol- 
erated—and now I’m considered rather an impor- 
tant personage in a great big town. Quite a dif- 
ference, eh?” and Geiger, as he rose to show me 
the establishment, dug his thumb into my ribs to 
punctuate the observation. The world, in recent 





laid eyes on.” 

“But, Jeff, you started to tell me the secret of 
this thing—how you came to strike this ‘fat.’ 
That is what puzzles me most.” 

Geiger ordered a third bottle of Sec, lit his ci- 
gar and proceeded, cautiously: ‘The first time 
I saw the shop was five yearsago. A day or two 
before I landed here I went up against a faro 
lay-out in Omaha, with my entire week’s pay, 
and in about an hour and a half I had multiplied 
it by fifteen. Such luck rather unsettled me, 
but I had sense enough to cash up and get away 
from the bank. A glittering bar across the 
street became a powerful magnet some seconds 
later that I made no attempt to resist. 

“Inside of an hour I was a millionaire, and a 
Montana sheep man I had fallen in with was also 
becoming very wealthy. Under the enriching 
influence of perhaps a score of liquid introduc- 
tions, we became very intimate. He kept me 
from feeling lonesome; indeed, it was quite a 
comfort to feel that I was not the only million- 
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aire in the city of Omaha. His clothes were bet- 
ter than mine, but he wasn’t a bit proud. He 
placed his arm about my shoulders and said that 
‘tr —— travelling compositors were his kind 0’ 
people.’ ‘From time imme-more-rye-al,’ quoth 
he, affectionately, ‘have sheep men and print- 
ers held close communion. Hundreds of years 
aback into the time when Omaha was a prairie- 
dog town and the lofty peaks of Winnipeg and 
Fargo were mole-hills in the sandy desert—even 
then did the gentle shepherd and the roving print 
affiliate.’ 

“There was more of the same lurid style of 
oratory. as we navigated in the general direction 
of his hotel; but that’s enough. My friend was 
the soul of amiability, and hospitable as the true 
Montanian has always been wherever I have 
found him. That night I shared his luxurious 
apartments at the hotel. 

‘‘Mr. Sims’ geniality did not evaporate during 
the night. On the contrary, he was even more 
kindly disposed next day than ever, though per- 
haps clearer headed. He had the cash obtained 
from the sale of a train load of sheep deposited in 
a bank. 

‘* ‘Say, Geiger,’ he asked, after a moment’s 
thought, that morning, as though he had col- 
lided with a new idea, ‘do you think you could 
run a weekly paper?’ 

“T unhesitatingly expressed the utmost con- 
fidence in my ability to run anything published 
in the English language; but I didn’t feel it, by 
considerable. 

***Well, now, see here; I'll fix you out, if you'll 
promise to do what’s right.’ 

“Then he proposed coming here and buying 
out my predecessor. And I accepted in the next 
breath. 

‘*A week later I was installed in the position of 
editor and publisher, with just about enough 
knowledge of agricultural matters to distinguish 
a Sitting-bull calf from a bale of hay. But I got 
through all right, finally. A telegram to Sims 
would bring sufficient money to carry me over 
the swampy places, and after awhile I began to 
send him dividends.” 

We walked back to his office, after supper, 
where Geiger produced a file of his first year’s 
papers. Some of his earliest efforts in an 
editorial way were gems of rare and wonderful 














ingenuity, if not of agricultural 
literature. One in particular I 
recall, from the column devoted 


to poultry: = 


HOW TO LAY AN EGG. Es 


JHoLsréIns) 








This is a subject that deserves 
profound study, indefatigable re- 
search and the most careful atten- 
tion to details, on the part both of 
the farmer and the hen. Science 
has done much for the art in 
recent years, and under the spur 
of laudable ambition toward per- 
fection it is reasonable to antici- 
pate a still greater improvement 
within the present decade. The 
theories that were established a 
century ago seem ridiculous when 
viewed in the advanced light of 
the present day. The methods 
then in vogue would not for a 
moment be considered practicable 
in thisenlightened age. But even 
now we are prone to disregard the 
teachings of science and rush the 
hen, under the most unfavorable 
conditions, when there happens to 
be a badly bulled market. This is 
certainly not in conformity to the 
progressive ideas of this genera- 
tion. 

No well-bred, intelligent hen 
could fail to appreciate these valu- 
able suggestions, were they to be 
presented for her consideration. 
In the next issue, on the editorial 
page, appeared another article 
about like this under bold head 
lines: 

Mr. Bilson J. Carlisle, writes from Graft Cen- 
ter, lowa, asking advice about raising rootabagas 
in sandy soil. 

General directions would not be the proper 
thing in a case of this kind. Now, if Mr. Carlisle 
had enclosed a sample of the soil and designated 
the peculiar style of rootabagas he desires to cul- 
tivate, we should have been most happy to com- 
ply. We can at least say this, that whatever 
variety of the r. b. is raised, they should be 
vigilantly guarded against frost; the delicate 
fibre of the roots rendering them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to sudden atmospherical changes. 








Two or three more of these editorial gems I 
read; then, with tear-dimmed eyes, rolled up the 
musty file and handed it back to Geiger with 
effusive congratulations. 

‘**Mr. Tooker is the live-stock and agricultural 
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“WE VISITED THE STOCK ROOM 


editor now,” he explained, when he saw that I 
was still puzzled; ‘the came in the nick of time. 
My articles seemed to lack technical polish, as it 
were, and didn’t appear to create the enthusiasm 
that I desired at that time, so | put him on. He 
saved the ship.” 

‘Somebody certainly did, Jeff. But [ll have 
to bid you good-bye, now, to get my train.” 

*So-long, old boy! and say; if you happen 
across any Montana sheep men, use ‘em well!” 

That evening and all the following day, as the 
train carried me toward the Pacific Coast, | 
pondered over the events of this story, and tried 
to figure out a blind man’s chances of stumbling 
upon a fortune. But I had to give it up. 

o-o0 
THE JAY ABROAD. 

Signs of the jay abroad: He has a quarrel with 
the ticket agent before getting his ticket; he 
says good-by to every one in hailing distance be- 
fore getting on the train, and then says the same 
things through the car window; he leaves his 
final instructions with the solemnity and impor 
tance of making a will; he asks the conductor 
and all the passengers around him twenty dilf- 
erent times if they are sure he is on the right 
train; he puts up the window, only to put it down 
again, and then to hoist it up again, he finds out 
all about his neighbor’s business; he piles his 


valises around him like a barricade; he prepares 
to take a nap, but can’t go to sleep for fear some 
one will rob him; he begins to collect his bag 
gage and sit nervously on the edge of the seat, 
for fear he will not have time to get out, half an 
hour before the train reaches his station, and, 
finally, at the end of an hour's journey, when he 
reaches his destination and gets out, he rushes 
back after the train has started to pick up some 
thing he had forgotten. The jay is a great 
The Ingleside. 
a ee 

PROFITS OF A SEED FARM 
ago aman bought five acres of land on the flats 
at La Conner, Wash , paying five hundred dollars 
per acre for it. He is now clearing %3,000 
a year besides supporting his family. He grows 
seeds for the big firms in the East, and gets fancy 
prices for them. 


traveler. 


A couple of years 
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e | greatly help digestion. If this exercise should | browns and blues, bright yellow, so suggestive of 
ons ee wey , PA aa be unpleasant at first take it in smaller doses, | the warm sunshine, and the cheery shades of 
N POL May <a ee alae, TL . until your blood can stand the stimulation of its | red—colors which are not seen to any extent in 

{ i F 2] purifier. summer furnishings—are especially welcome dur- 

3 | H OM E MM y NTEREOTS,, The daily practice of this outdoor breathing | ing the winter months. A red rug in front of an 

H — 3 we Ml KN | exercise has been known to increase the size of | open fire gives a delightful glow to the room, 

“a 1 yo the chest two inches in one month. while in summer the effect would be unbearably 
or 2 — warm. A yellow silk curtain across an open 
we_ Decline of the Drink Habit. 





A CHORAL OF SUNSET 
I've a notion the clouds at sunset 
Sing chorals in the sky, 
As they let down their billowy tresses 
And kiss 
The sun 
“Good bye.” 


And the music comes in at the portals 
That Heaven has left in the heart, 
As the shine gets into the flower 
W here the leaves 
Have slipped 
Apart. 
CHARLES WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Worth Trying. 
inberries for malaria. 


Try = 


Try a sunbath for rheumatism 





ry ginger ale for stomach cramps 

ry clan broth for a weak stomach. 

Try a wet tows it the back of the neck when 
sleepless 

ry swallowing saliva when troubled with a | 


r stomach 


sou 


removal of freckles, tan and 


Try buttermil for 


itternut stains 


[ry hard cider—a wineglassful three times a 


lay—for ague and rheumatism. 
Try a hot, dry flannel over the seat of neuralgic 
mains and renew it frequently. 
False Teeth Lengthen Life. 
few people rea e how much the dentist 
! or mankine To mention one thing 
the perfection to which the manufacture of 
fals h has beet ried has practically abol- 
shed old age—that is, old age in the sense that 
s ‘ Ow if, Says a dentist You see none 
ss, mumbling old men and women 
or er \ lid Th s is not ber ise peo- 
t i the age their parents and 
randpare reached, but because the dentist 
pre ‘ oO of tl nost unpleasant con 
( ulv ng ears Men of seventy 
onger either look or feel old, because they are 
‘ pit of nourishing food at the time when 
‘ ne most stimates have been made | 
show tl h iverage é ngth of life bas been 
s oO our to six years by the general 
S teeth St. Louis Globe- Democrat 


Exercise for the Lungs. 


f the fresh air is one 


ollowing exercise in 
best Known 

Hold head up, shoulders back, and chest out: 
lungs slowly through the nose until 
mful; hold until 


, Without opening your lips; exhale quickly 


ive bri you have counted 
your 
is it is 
epeat same exercise, trying to hold the lungs 
full while Try it again, and 
1can hold your breath half a minute. 
with three 


ungs are as nearly empty of the bad air 
vossible to get them. 
ounting twenty. 
see if yo 
Finish or four deep, long-drawn 
nspirations 

One of the best times for taking this exercise 
s when you are going to and from your work or 
Hol 
steps, then twenty, etc. The advantage of being 
in the that the air is 
fresher than is generally found indoors. 

Try this three times a day, either before or 
ifter meals. If taken after, it will be found to 


studies d your breath while walking ten 


open air and sunshine is 











Instead of drink being the rule now among 


native Americans, it is the exception. It is 
rarely seen on our dining tables. Church mem- 
bers seldom make a practice of drinking. It is 


never heard of at ordinations, and not often at 
funerals. Thousands of children have grown 
up without ever taking a glass as a beverage. 
Total abstinence has become respectable, and 
drunkenness a disgrace. And yet sensible peo- 
ple seriously tell that our reformatory 
methods must be given up, because we have 


us 


made no progress. 

They say there is more drinking per capita 
now than when we began this temperance work. 
Will they please tell us if this means more 
whisky or more beer? But suppose it means 
more alcohol, will they please tell us how much 
we would have been taking at the previous rapid 
rate of increased immigration of drinkers, if it 
had not been for temperance work and teaching. 

Temperance Teacher. 


The Doctor. 

The skin of a boiled egg is the best remedy 
fora boil. Carefuliy peel it, wet and apply to 
the boil. 

For simple hoarseness take a fresh egg, beat 
it and thicken with pulverized sugar. Eat 
freely of it. 

The juice of half a lemon in a teacup of strong 
black coffee, without sugar, will often cure a sick 
headache. 

Castor oil may be comfortably taken in hot 
milk, in hot water sweetened and highly flavored 
with essence of peppermint or wintergreen. 

A sure cure for inflammatory rheumatism is 
made by taking one ounce of pulverized saltpeter 
and putting it into a pint of sweet oil. Bathe the 
parts affected. 

For neuralgia in the face apply a mustard 
plaster to the elbow. For neuralgia in the head 
apply the plaster to the elbow. For neuralgia in 
the head apply the plaster to the back of the 
The reason for this is that mustard 
touches the nerves the moment it begins to draw 
or burn, and to be of most use must be applied to 


neck. 


| the nerve centers, or directly over the place 


will touch the affected nerve most 
quickly. Let the patient have plenty of sunlight. 
The tradition of the value of a darkened room 
has long ago been discarded by wise nurses.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 


where it 


Wall Papers and Hangings. 

There should be no striking contrast between 
carpet, wall paper and hangings. They should 
be rather quiet in tone, reserving bright colors 
for the smaller pieces—table covers, lambrequins, 
cushions, picture scarfs, etc. Soft shades of 
brown, warm grays, ecru and the various tints of 
olive are good colors for the grounds of carpets, 
brightened by arabesque designs in old rose, old 
blue, pale yellow, shrimp pink, dull gold or light 
red. Avoid floral patterns which are conspicuous 
and harmonize with nothing. Many people like 
a plain carpet, with a figured border; but what- 
ever is chosen for the center, the border should 
be darker and richer in tone, while the hangings 
and wall paper should complete the color scheme 
of the room. 

Several bright colors may be used in a room, 
if not allowed to touch each other; for the 
various hues will melt into one harmonious 
whole, if separated by neutral tints. Rich golden 





bookcase, or a piece of ruby-colored plush behind 
a hanging cabinet for bric-a-brac, also give 
cheery touches to a room.—Good Housekeeping. 


Alone in the House--Ghosts of the Silence. 

When the house is all alone by itself, inex- 
perienced persons may believe that it behaves 
exactly as it does when there are people in it; 
but that is a delusion, as you will discover if you 
are ever left alone in it at midnight sitting up 
for the rest of the family; at this hour its true 
disposition will reveal itself. 

To catch it at its best pretend to retire, put out 
the gas or the lamp and go up-stairs. Afterward, 
come down softly, light no more than one lamp, 
go into the empty parlor, and seat yourself ata 
table with something to read. 

No sooner have you done so than you will hear 
a little chip, chip, chip along the top of the 
room—a sma!! sound, but persistent. It is evi- 
dently the wall-paper coming off, and you decide, 
after some tribulation, that if it does come off 
you can’t help it, and go on with your book. 

As you sit with your book in your hand you 
begin to be quite sure that some one is coming 
down-stairs. Squeak—squeak—squeak! What 
folly! There is nobody up there to come; but 
there—no, it is on the kitchen stairs. Somebody 
is coming up. 

Squeak—snap! Well, if he is a robber you may 
as well face him. You get the poker and stand 
with your back against the wall. Nobody comes 
up. Finally you decide that you are a goose, get 
a magazine and try to read. 

There, that’s the door. You heard the lock 
turn. They are coming home. You run to the 
door, unlock and unbolt it, and peep out. No- 
body there. 

Then, the door lock gives a click that makes 
you jump. 

By daylight neither lock nor stairs make any 
of these noises unless they touched 
trodden on. 

You go back to the parlor ina hurry, witha 
feeling that the next thing you know something 
may catch you by the back hair, and you try to 
remember where you left off. 

Now it is the table that snaps and creaks as if 
all the spiritualist knocks were hidden in the 
mahogany. You do not lean on it heavily with- 
out this result, but it fidgets you, and you take 
an easy-chair and put the book on your knees, 
and try to read. 

“Your eyes wander up and down the page and 
you grow dreamy, when, apparently, the book- 
case fires off a pistol. 

At least a loud, fierce crack comes from the 
heart of that piece of furniture—so loud, so 
fierce, that you jump to your feet, trembling. 

You cannot stand the parlor any more. 
go up-stairs. 

No sooner do you get there than it seems to 
you that somebody is walking on the roof. If 
the house is a detached one and the thing is im- 
possible, that, of course, makes it all the more 
mysterious. 

Nothing ever moaned in the chimney before, 
but something moans now. There is a ghostly 
step in the bathroom. You find out afterward it 


are or 


You 


is the tap dripping, but you do not dare to look 
at that time. 

And it is evident that there is something up 
the chimney—you would not like to ask what. 

If; you have gas, it bobs up and{down ina 
If you have a lamp, it goes out 


phantom dance. 








nants tnetemeyning arate iy” 
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If you have a candle, a 
the wick and falls 


in a blue explosion. 
shroud plainly enwraps 
toward you. 

The blinds shake as if a hand clutched them; 
and finally a doleful cat begins to moan in the 
cellar. You don’t keep a cat, and this finishes 
you. 

You pretend to read no longer and, sitting with 
a towel over your head and face and hearing 
something below go ‘‘shew, shew, shew,” like a 
little saw, you believe in the old ghost stories. 

Ten minutes later the bell rings; the belated 
ones come.home; the lights are lit; perhaps 
something must be got out to eat. People talk 
and tell where they have been and ask if you are 
lonesome. 

And not a chair cracks. No step is heard on 
the roof; no click to the front door. Neither 
bookcase nor table cracks. The house has on its 
only you have learned how it 
N. Y. Mercury. 


company manners 
behaves when it is alone.— 


Paper Money Parasites. 

A few years ago quite a sensation was created 
in Europe whena medical man (in St. Petersburg, 
[ think) drew attention to the unseen dangers 
lurking in the mouthpieces of public telephones. 
More recently a Prussian doctor has found out 
that those wretched things could be transmitted 
for miles and miles along the telephones. And 
now (so Paper T'rade says) Dr. L. B. Clifton, the 
Macon scientist, has detected a peculiar parasite 
which infects our paper money. “It is found no 
where else, and though it is invisible to the un- 
assisted eye, the small creature multiplies at a 
surprising rate and is very numerous. Dr. Clifton 
counted 3, 000 of them on an old five dollar bill. 
He said the money parasite is an acarus and 
closely related to the spider family. His ap- 





sasseees 


























| theory is obvious. 


pearance is by no means handsome. In shape 
it is oblong and flat, and has four clumsy legs 
and a sharp bill. It is never know to leave the 
paper on which it lives and 
parasite on the human body.’’-- American Notes 
and Queries. 


never becomes a 


The Real Secret of Youth. 


People are apt to attribute haggard looks to 
mental activity and to counsel repose and tran- 
quility as a cosmetic. 

To the thoughtful traveler the falsity of this 
It is in the country village, 
where the church meeting is the theater, the 
mail the excitement, the days weeks, and one 
can hear the cows breathe in the deathly still- 
ness that the greatest number of sunken cheeks, 
wrinkled brows, leaden complexions and lifeless 
expressions are to be seen among the women yet 
in their thirties. In the seething metropolis, 
living three lives and enjoying two, are to be 
found scores of women—mothers, or perhaps 
grandmothers—possessing all the vitality, fresh- 
ness and much of the bloom of early youth. 

The fact is, it is not activity, but drowsiness, 
the presence of sleeping or dead thoughts in the 
soul, that is aging. 
tion to-morrow of to-day, to-day of yesterday, 
this week of the preceding one, the ability to 


Unvaried scenes, the repeti- 


calculate exactly what each neighbor is doing at | 


each hour of each day—the inevitable clock-like 
routine of conception, the monotony of existence, 
the utter weariness of an empty think-tank, that 
saps the vernal springs of life and creates decay 
in the face. 

Past grief, old angers, revenges, even past 
pleasures constantly dwelt upon—all 
decaying or decayed thought 
of the soul, a cemetery of the 


dead, 
make a sepulcher 
body, and a 


SUCH IS FAME. 


Mr. Guessagain, of Boston,’ (trying to formulate the, tastes’ of his] wife, nee Miss Moneydove, of Chicago)--‘'I’ve 
brought you another book Dolly; one that I’m fond of and want you to know thoroughly. The name is Ben Hur.” 
Mrs. G. (with enthusiasm)—* ‘Been Her!’ I’spose it’s by the author of ‘She,’ an’ if it is, you can just beton my 


readin’ every word of it!” 





weather-beaten monument of the face. This isage. 

The women who never grow old are the student 
women—those who daily drink in 
through memorizing, thoroughly analyzing and 
perfectly assimilating subjects apart from them 
selves. Study is development—is eternal youth. 
The student woman who makes wise use of her 


new chyle 


acquisitions has no time to corrugate her brow 
with dread thought of the beauty destroyer leap 
ing along behind her. Not considered nor in- 
vited, old age keeps his distance. 

Brain culture, based on noble motive, means 
sympathy, heart gentleness, charity, gracious 
ness, enlargement of sense, feeling, power. 

Such a being cannot become a fossil. She has 
found the elixir of life, the fountain of eterna 
youth.— New York World. 


“Our Dreadful American Manners.”’ 


Everywhere one meets with  self-assertion. 
Sometimes it is aggressive and conscious; some 
times it is passive and unconscious; but always 
and ever it is based upon the principle that the 
comfort of the many must be sacrificed to that of 
the individual. Westand and talk with a friend 
in the middle of a crowded pavement, and it mat 
ters very little if we thereby obstruct the stream 
of travel; we make our sidewalks and the floors 
of our public halls filthy with tobacco juice; we 
smoke in the street and almust everywhere else, 
in the presence of non-smokers; we flourish our 
toothpicks in public; we commit not only these 


but ten thousand other sins against good man 


ners; and then we are surprised if any one calls 
us an ill-bred people. Perhaps we are not 

bred when compared with certain other peoples, 
but we have no business tou sv compare ourselves. 
The only standard by which to measure ourselves 
is that established by the practice of the thought 
ful, unselfish minority—a practice which con- 
sists in doing nothing to promote individual 
comfort, 


interfere with the comfort or well-being (in the 


pleasure, or convenience that shal 
broad sense of the term) of those about us. 

‘**Manners,” says Emerson, ‘‘form the cloak 
that virtue wears when she goes abroad;” and 
lest our virtues be taken for other than it is, it 
becomes us to see that there are nv rents or gap- 
ing holes in this outer garment of ours. 

The plain, unpalatable fact must be stated that, 
in spite of the presence among us of many per 
sons whose lives are regulated by a spirit of the 
finest, most thoughtful courtesy, as a people we 
Americans are noisy, boastful, aggressive, glori- 
fying in our ‘“‘push” and self-assertiveness, and 
that 
features of our national character should obscure 
our better and nobler qualities which lie beneath. 

I am not concerned with the causes which have 


quite content these most disagreeable 


produced the results complained of. I am speak 
ing of present facts 
brought up for the first time, but have received 
adverse comment before. But the most serious 
aspect of the matter is the spirit of indifference 
to reform which is practically manifested by the 


facts which are not now 


common belief that we are better bred than the 
majority of nations. 
with ourselves there will be no progress. 


So long as we are satisfied 


But we are not a stupid people, and we are stil! 
somewhat sensitive to foreign strictures upon 
our manners and customs. We have been known 
to resent foreign criticism in past years and then 
apply ourselves to reform what was criticised. 

Let us be as resentful as we will, and abuse to 
our heart’s content the insolent foreigner or the 
unpatriotic native who says that there are some 
very weak places in our armor, and then let us 
confess to ourselves that our armor is weak, and 
take counsel of our better and unselfish selves 
as to how it may be mended. Then, and not till 
then, shall we cease to hear of “our dreadful 
Adams, in North 


American manners.”—O. fF. 
American Review. 
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fa Husband 


No Need 


\ girl not far from here who in the matter of 


heauty and affectionate exuberance, not to say 
fresh as first love and rosy as the dawn,” was 
asked why she did not get married, and this was 


what she said in reply, “I have a parrot that 


wears and a monkey that chews tobacco, so that 


I have no need of a husband.” —Orting ( Wasi 
0 
In the Sheep Business 
Who said experience was necessary in doing 
the shepard act’ The writer has been “‘in the 


sheep business” but two months, and can already 


‘*tell” a lamb from a ram. We have also adopted 
a mark, and hereby give notice that any estray 
sheep with a blue ribbon tied to its tail anda 
gold ring in its nose is our’n.—Emmons 


N. D.) Be 
What Troubles the Oracle 

One trouble with this world is that there are 
too many people in it who will not cast their 
bread upon the waters unless they are assured 
beforehand that it will come back again in a few 
days a full-grown sandwich, all trimmed with 
ham, butter and mustard, rolled upin a warranty 
for one-half of the earth and a mortgage 


Orting (| Wash.) Oracle 


deed 


on the other 


In the Felt Goods Line. 


A long oosely incorpor ited individual walked 
¢ 


into one of our city clothing houses the other 
day and addressed the gentleman in charge, who, 


vay of description, wears a very thin suit of 


hair next the ceiling, and said to him,” **Do you 


‘Yes sir,’ said the 


keep all kinds of felt goods? 


gentleman in charge, drawing himself up to his 
full height, ‘tyes sir, everything in that line 
cnown to the trade.”” ‘‘Well, then,” said the 


“y 
ink man, | would like 


buvyalong felt want. , 


And then silence reigned that could almost be 





down the street and in the midst of it traveled a 
huge Dakota cactus, or tumble weed as it is called. 
The Englishman gazed in wild astonishment for 
a moment, while his eyes stuck out so far that 
you could have knocked them off with a billiard 


| cue, and then exclaimed in an excited manner: 








as the lank man disappeared.— Crook 
Minn.) Tim 
Four for a Dollar 
Some men are blessed with a rare faculty of | 
7 | 
es*aping the wrath of offended dignity. A Helena | 
man was furiously accused of being a liar, his 
angry assailant exclaiming 


‘any time for twenty-five 


‘You would tell a | 
cents.” 

[ would not, sir,’ rejoined the Helena man 

, 


with some spirit. ‘“‘l esteem my honor above 


verything I hold dear in this world. I would 


not At 
ready to strike from the 


“4 
this juncture he saw his assailant get 
shoulder] I would not 
tell a lie for a quarter, but am willing to tel 
f 


our for a dollar A bottle of Kessler’s nickle 


plated champagne took the place of the fight 


H adi 
Tricks of a Tumble Weed 
\ reporter of the Fargo Argus witnessed an 
amusing incident the other day while waiting 


¢ e 


*a train at the town of La Moure. 


A young 


Koglishman, who gave one the impression that 


he had ‘“‘just come over,’ was standing in the 


obby of the hotel looking out of the window, 


watching the antics of the wind, which was 


blowing furiously, rolling boxes, barrels and 


everything movable in its course. Suddenly a 


wilder gust than usual wafted a cloud of dust 





| 





‘‘My Gawd, look heah! Hif this bloomin’ wind 
ain't rolling a two-ton stone down the street 
Hi’ma Dutchman.’ He was given a lesson on 
Dakota zoology, and when the merriment of the 
crowd subsided he had slunk away. 


A Horse on Judge Hunter, 

Judge Hunter has gained quite areputation for 
his severity on gamblers, but this week we are 
informed that a gentleman of that profession 
rather surprised the judge. He was charged be- 
fore the judge for gambling with cards. 

‘So you were playing cards for money,’ said 
the judge. 

‘‘No sir; we were playing for chips.” 

‘*Wellsir, it’s all the same thing; you got your 
chips cashed for money at the end of the game, I 
suppose.” 

“No sir.” 

‘‘No? How’s that?” 

“‘At the end of the game I didn’t have any 
chips, your honor.” 

‘You're discharged,” said the judge, and he 
snapped it out so quick that the sheriff turned 
pale.—Sealand ( Wash.) Journal. 


A School of Matrimony. 


The days spent in the schoolroom are not all of 
sunshine and honey to the painstaking school- 
marm. There invariably pops up when least ex- 
pected an unruly pupil, who when chided imme- 
diately throws up a breastwork in the shape of a 
highly sensitive parent. At best the girls are 
crotchety and spiteful, and the future presidents 

the little boys —they mostly smell bad, and al- 
most unanimously have an unconventional way 
of alternating between wiping their noses and 
drying their slates on their coat sleeves. Often, 
however, you will notice that the schoolmarm is 
the stepping stone to something higher, the pass 
word, as it were, to a broader field of liberty, 
where oniony breaths and soiled hands do not 
tarry with you at so much per diem. The say- 
we would change to 
‘Teach the Philbrook school and marry.” By 
way of proof we will mention a few marriages 
that followed sooner or later upon a season of 
“wielding the birch” in the Philbrook public 
school: Miss Winifred A. Shipman to N. M. Er- 
icson: Miss Lizzie Montgomery to L. H. Hamil- 
ton: Miss Ella Smith to John M. Vrooman. Of 
course the Philbrook school will continue to 
make history in this respect; indeed, a few short 
months may greatly lengthen the above list.— 
Lewistown ( Mont.) Argus. 


ing, ‘“‘See Rome and die,” 


The Editor is Not in It, 


When a child is born into the world the 
physician is present and gets about $10 for 
officiating at the important event. The editor 
heralds the advent of the stranger and getsa 
cursing for making a mistake as to sex or date of 
arrival. After awhile the same child pecomes a 
man; the minister is called to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony and the parson walks off with a 
$10 bill in his pocket for his trouble. The editor 
is again called upon and chronicles this event by 
drawing on his imagination to make the bride 
and groom the best and most respectable people 
in the country. His only pay is to be asked for 
a few “sample” copies of his paper to send to 
some absent friend. In time the once baby, once 
happy groom, but now well advanced man, is 
brought down by death. Again the physician is 


called in and makes his bill; the undertaker is 
present and officiates at the funeral and in time 
wants $100 for performing the last sad rites, 





while the editor is expected to complete the 
drama by holding up the deceased as a model 
gentleman, and one who at present, is singing 
the song of the redeemed around the throne of 
Godin New Jerusalem. The probabilities are at 
the same time that the baby, the groom, and the 
dead man, had been so infernally stingy that he 
had stinted his wife and children, and had never 
contributed one cent to the support of his local 
paper. What does the editor get? He gets the 
very——on all sides for mistakes that are not his 
fault.— Slaughter ( Wash.) Sun. 


Curiosities of English. 


To any one who does his thinking and talking 
and writing in a foreign language the English 
must be a queer one. A foreigner down on the 
U. P. dock yesterday looking at the steam ves- 
sels coming and going hither and yon, said: ‘‘See 
what a flock of boats.” Some one said that 
‘“*flock” was wrong; that a ‘“‘fleet of boats” is the 
proper expression. Well, a lot of boats together 
would be a fleet, a fleet of sheep would be a flock, 
a flock of girls would be a bevy, and a bevy of 
wolves is called a drove, and a drove of thieves 
is called a gang, and a gang of warriors is called 
a host, and a host of porpoises is called a shoal, 
and a shoal of cattle is called a herd, and a herd 
of children is called a troop, and a troop of 
partridges is called a pack, and a pack of swans 
is called a whiteness, and a whiteness of geese is 
called a gaggle, and a gaggle of brant is called a 
gang, and a gang of ducks is called a team, and 
a team of widgeons is called a company, anda 
company of teal is called a trip, and a trip of 
snipe is called a whisp, and a whisp of herons is 
called a sedge, and a sedge of quail is calleda 
flock, and a flock of larks is called an exaltation, 
and an exaltation of peacocks is called a strut, 
and a strut of beauties is called a galaxy, and a 
galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and a horde 
of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of oxen is 
called a drove, and a drove of blackguards is 
called a mob, and a mob of whales js called a 
school, and a school of worshipers is called acon- 
gregation, and a congregation of soldiers is 
called a corps, and a corps of sailors is called a 
crew, and a crew of pirates is called a band, and 
a band of bees is called a swarm, and a swarm of 
people is called a crowd, and acrowd of—but this 
is enough to show that the English language has 
a good many words that while not exactly syn- 
onyms can be applied to mean an aggregation of 
units.—Astorian. 


The Last Words of the Modern Brave 

Staggering Legs, the son of Hen-That-Weeps, 
must die. The wind that whistles through his 
picket fence is waiting to carry him to the set- 
ting sun. Gather around Staggering Legs, last 
of the Washnevers, for his hour is nigh; and 
there is no one to fill his place at the council fires 
in the Red Corner Saloon. 

Listen, my young men, ye who have become 
like squaws! Wonder not that Staggering Legs 
is glad to go; the pale-faces have taken from him 
his love of life; no longer can he beat his squaw, 
or drink with his knife the blood of the Yen- 
geese. There is no rest for his ears, the steam- 
cooker and coffee mill are heard in his wigwam. 
The feet of the book agent are at his door. 
Staggering Legs, the son of Hen-That-Weeps, 
has lived too long; let him be gathered to his 
fathers; wrap him in his dress-suit, let the han- 
dles of his coffin be of oxydized silver, and the lin- 
ing of satin, the color of the snows of winter. 
Let the derby of Staggering Legs, which his 
squaw washed five days to earn, be placed at his 
feet, and in his hand, the knife wherewith he 
carved of the ear of Injun Jim. And forget not 
to fill the flask of Staggering Legs, for the way 
to the Hunting Grounds of his fathers is long. 

Let the mourning for Staggering Legs be long; 
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for seven moons let not his parlor stove be pol- 
ished, or his front door mat be shaken, and let 
the squaws wash, and the young men ante-up 
until they can plant over Staggering Legs, son 
of Hen-That-Weeps, the last of the Washnevers, 
a tombstone taller than any that grows in the 
death-garden of the pale-faces. Kloshe tum tum. 
J. FEMININE COOPER. 
Oregon City, Oregon. 


A Misunderstanding at Mascoutah, 





The Eisenmayer family is naturally a milling 
family and one of them (Geo. C.) of Mascoutah, is 
a justice of the peace. He is a great student, 
and wont to call his friends’ attention to any 
good thing he runs across. On Sunday last they 
had a row at a picnic at Mascoutah, and one man 
was badly cut. The young man who used the 
knife reached home and the citizens grew ex- 
cited and wanted to get hold of him. The Squire 
met a friend on the street, and in his naturally 
loud tones, called his attention to an article in 
the Arena on inter-migration and the crowd soon 
surged around the pair. 

“It’s a fine article” said the Squire, ‘‘you must 
look it up.” 

“Yes, lock him up,” yelled someone in the 
crowd. 

“The article of which I speak,” continued the 
Squire, somewhat annoyed, ‘“‘is upon the subject 
of migration from one State to another.”’ 

‘*‘Lock him up; then he can’t leave the State,” 
yelled an excited citizen. 

‘*Weare peaceable citizens,” began the Squire. 

‘“*Yes,” interrupted the man that could not un- 
derstand, ‘that’s the way to keep peace; lock 
him up.” 

“Gentlemen,” yelled the Squire to the excited 
crowd, ‘‘we are not talking of local affairs; we 
are discussing international questions about the 
Chinese.” 

*‘Lock him upif he is a Chinaman,” hollered a 
man away out in the crowd. He’d ought to be 
locked up if he was a Digger Indian.” 

‘Squire, lead off, we'll follow,” yelled a little 
man in the crowd. ‘‘We’ll follow you and take 
him.” 

‘Take the devil,” said the Squire, out of pa- 
tience; ‘I'll go home,” and he went. 

The crowd ‘finally caught on to the mistake 
that had been made, and it broke up with much 
laughter.—N. W. Miller. 


Suggestions to Contributors. 


Col. Harry Moore has discovered a vein of fine 
coal, eighteen feet wide, which lies directly west 
of Rocky Ridge. He has sent the Reveille a fine 
specimen from the mine. If other coal miners 
would be equally as thoughtful, it would save the 
office a good deal of trouble. People desirous of 
leaving us coal specimens can just open the hole 
in the sidewalk and leave a card (and the coal), 
saying, “From a friend;” lest their motives 
should be misconstrued. Should they be engag- 
ed in the farming business and have an unusual- 
ly large turnip, eggs, watermelons or other edi- 
ble truck they can drop specimens in the same 
place, and some little bird will tell us that they 
are there. There is always room at the top for 
these little testimonials of our fine country and 
climate. Now, as to flowers, do not drop the 
bouquets in the coal hole. Send them in by the 
rosy cheeked hired girl. She is always more ap- 
propos, asit were, than some old centenarian with 
a wart on his nose. Do not shock the editor's 
eyesight when you delight his nose, and do not 
think for an instant that the perfume of tuberos- 
es will make him sick. A bouquet of tuberoses 
are a little rich, but none too rich for a print 
shop. Some people, in their absent-mindedness, 
delay a presentation of flowers until after the ed- 
itor’s death, and then send them in the shape of 
Crosses, crowns, doughnuts, pretzels, diamonds, 





clubs and the like; but if you have any flowers to 
give us, do not wait until the editor gets to 
heaven. Now that Mr. Jenkins has sold the 
postoffice, the mail might not reach the Reveille. 
Just snatch up a handful of tuberoses and ‘‘sich”’ 
and send them in while we are alive—not for 
their intrinsic worth or value, but simply as a 
guaranty of good faith. - Whatcom ( Wash. ) Reveille. 


A Modest Editor. 


An honest man is the noblest work of God. 
An honest editor is the noblest work—well, say 
the noblest creature burn of the pressing necessi- 
ties incident to the twilight of the nineteenth 
century, Such holiday thoughts are inspired by 
the recent debut of E. P. Barnum as editorial 
and financial manipulator of the Sauk Center 
Avalanche. In this instance the newspaper ap- 
pears to have sought the man, and not the man 
the newspaper. Some men are born to journal- 
ism, some achieve journalism, and some havea 
full fledged plant, with job office attachment, 
several galleys of ‘‘pied” type, a font of orna- 
mental border, ten pounds of roller composition, 
and a long list of delinquent subscribers, thrust 
upon them. To this latter class evidently be- 
longs Brother Barnum. But as an exponent of 
dry philozophical humor Mr. Barnum bids fair 
to achieve distinction in the State of Minnesota. 
In his palmiest days Bill Nye never shed more 
genial literary sunshine than has Editor Barnum 
in ‘‘My Bow.” Among other good and appro- 
priate things he says: 

‘The Avalanche is left on my hands to run or 
dispose of, as I may deem best. * * * [am 
left with an Elephant (to me) tomanage. I know 
nothing about the business whatever. * * * 
To my brother editors (I think that is the term 
used by the craft) I would most respectfully make 
my bow and simply say—don’t make fun of me 
for I feel the magnitude and profundity of my 
position. Itis a great thing to be an editor and 
and see your thoughts and words in print. I 
know it must be, for I have seen numbers of boys 
and young men in the business that seemed to be 
puffed up with their importance. I trust the 
‘puffing up’ will notattackme. * * * I am 
puffed enough already.” 

Now we are prepared to maintain that Brother 
Barnum could not have penned a more appropri- 
ate, catchy or popular salutatory had he sat up 
three nights burning the midnight electricity, 
or hired some red-eyed literary hack to do the 
work for him. No brag. Nosky-scraping hifa- 
luting about ‘Our Mission;” ‘‘Our hand is on the 
public pulse;” We have come to stay,’’ and ‘‘We 
shall fill a long-felt want.’?” Mr. Barnum virtual- 
ly says, and he shows no indication of taking it 
back: Unfortunately, I am here, and now what 
do you propose to do about it?’’ But, in order 
to show that he knows what he is going to do in 
the premises, he sagaciously adds: 

‘To the patrons of the paper and job office, I 
would say the advertising columns will always be 
open to ads, and the job office in charge of a com- 
petent printer. * * * I think there is noth- 
ing more to add, but if there is, if some kind 
friend will bring it in next week, I will add it 
with pleasure—providing it suits me.” 

Brother Barnum is all right. He knows more 
about newspapers than he is willing to acknowl- 
edge, and in each line strikes the key note of 
country journalism as practiced west of the Alle- 
ghanies. Sauk Center should see to it that the 
Avalanche receives the support it justly deserves. 
—St. Paul Globe. 





* 

OVER THE BAR.—The largest ship that ever 
crossed the Columbia River bar passed over last 
Sunday. It was the Afgahnistan, and she will 
carry 2,550 tonsoffreight ona water draft of twen- 
ty-three feet. A stilllarger ship will soon cross 
the bar, called the ‘*Ulidia.”—Astorian. 


ST. PAUL AS A MANUFACTURING CITY. 


The early growth of St. Paul was based almost 
wholly on trade. As the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi the frontier town of the pioneer 
days in the Northwest became a natural distri- 
buting point for merchandise. The railways 
confirmed and strengthened its position as a radi- 
ating point for commerce. The ablest minds 
were absorbed in the activities of trade and 
transportation. Very little attention was given 
to manufactures. The shops and factories that 
were established were matters of necessity and 
grew out of quiet individualeffort. St. Paul had 
reached a population of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand before its people woke up to a comprehen 
sion of the fact that they were far short of the 
ordinary equipment of manufacturing concerns 
that other cities of like size possess which make 
no pretentions to rate as important industrial 
centers. 

Five or six yearsago, when real estate was act- 
ive and money was easily made from the sale of 
city lots, several organizations of real estate own- 
ers and agents were formed to take advantage of 
the city’s lack of shops and factories. These or- 
ganizations bought acre property and platted 
suburbs. They then encouraged factories to lo- 
cate on their special tracts by gifts of land and in 
some cases by subscriptions to stock. The re- 
sults were exceedingly gratifying. In less than 
two years several thriving, busy suburban vil- 
lages sprang into prosperous existence, each with 
its factories, its force of skilled mechanics, its 
cottages, its churches, its schools and its business 
houses. In this way North St. Paul, South St. 
Paul, South Park and St. Paul Park originated. 
Other real estate influences founded Gladstone on 
the basis of the Duluth railroad shops and 
planted several factories in the region known as 
the Midway District, which isin the territory of 
St. Paul and half way between the business cen- 
ters of this city and Minneapolis. The fact that 
there was a real estate motive back of these en 
terprises did not prove an element of weakness. 
Real estate men are usually the brightest and 
most active business men in acommuni y and are 
apt to be the first to see opportunities for growth 
in new directions. The factories thus planted 
have taken firm root and prospered because there 
was an excellent field for them. 

About a year ago a new movement to encour- 
age manufacturing enterprise in St. Paul origi- 
nated in the Chamber of Commerce and brought 
about as a first result the formation of a company 
to accumulate capital and make loans to new and 
old concerns and also to subscribe tostock. This 
company, described elsewhere, is doing a good 
work. Later a few public-spirited citizens or- 
ganized a bureau of information and correspon- 
dence and placed in charge as its secretary agen- 
tleman who had been successful in securing the 
location of important industries in another city. 
Still later came the formation of the Business 
Men's Union, which has a capital directly avail- 
able for the substantial encouragement of new 
manufacturing enterprises. These organizations, 
together with the old Chamber of Commerce and 
the new Commercial Club, form a chain of co-op- 
erating public-spirited bodies working to secure 
the ample development of St. Paul’s evident ad- 
vantages for becoming a great manufacturing city. 

pera: 

WHERE IS THE TRUE BOUNDARY.—The citizens 
of Sumas City, just this side of the British 
Columbia boundary line, are greatly exercised 
over the report that has been circulated of late, 
that when the boundary line was run in 1860-61 a 
serious mistake had been made by the engineers, 
and that the line should be at least three hund- 
red yards south of where it is now supposed to be. 
If this should prove true, Sumas is located in 
British Columbia—something the citizens of that 





young town would not relish in the least, 
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Cause of Thunder. 


Many theories have been offered in explana- 


¢ 


tion of the phenomenon of thunder. Here is 


Professor Hirn’s description: *“The sound which 
is Known as thunder is due simply tw the fact 
that the air traversed by an electric spark, that 
is, a flash of lightning, is suddenly raised toa 
very high temperature and has its volume, more- 
over, considerably increased. Thecolumn of gas 
thus suddenly heated and exhausted is some- 
times several miles long, and as the duration of 
the flash is not over the millionth of a second, it 
follows that the noise bursts forth at once from 
the whole column, though for an observer at any 
one place, it commences where the lightning 
flash is at the least distance In precise terms, 
the beginning of the thunder clap gives the 
minimum distance of the lightning, and the 
duration of the rolling of the thunder the length 
of the column of heated air. Professor Hirn also 
remarks that when a flash of lightning strikes 
the ground, it is not necessarily from the place 
struck that the tirst noise is heard. Again he 
points out that a bullet whistles in traversing the 
air, sO that we can, to a certain extent, follow 


falling meteorite just before striking the earth. 


its flight. The same thing also happens with a 


he noise actually heard has been compared to 
the sound produced when one tears linen; it is 
due, really, to the fact that the air rapidly 
pushed on one side of the projectile in front, 
whether bullet or meteorite, quickly rushes 
back to fill the gap left in the rear American 


Vet orologir al Journal. 


Unheard Sounds. 

[n reproducing in a recent issue of the Ameri- 
an Analyst from the Electrical Review some 
suggestions of the brilliant correspondent who 
signs himself **The Prophet,” relative to the fu 

ire possibilities of the phonograph, we ex- 
pressed the opinion that the writer probably had 
more conjectures in reserve on the same subject. 
Our surmise was confirmed by the appearance 
in last week’s Meview of the following striking 
irticle in reference to capturing sounds as yet 
inaudible to the human ear: There are in the 
human ear 3,000 little fibres which form the ter- 
minations of the auditory nerve. The existence 
of these fibres was made known by Corti, whose 
name they bear. Helmholtz showed that each 
one of these fibres is tuned to a particular note 
to which it responds. The principle upon which 
these libres act is that which governs the pro- 
duction of sympathetic vibrations. If a cornet 
sounding the note C be played into the piano, it 
will be found that the C string of the piano will 
emit that note, even after the sound of the cor- 
net has ceased. Ina similar manner one of these 
little filaments of the ear responds to a given 
note, and conveys to the brain a special sensa- 
tion which is always recognized as belonging to 
that note, and which cannot be produced by any 
other. It would seem to follow from this that 
only those notes which are represented by fibres 
can be perceived by the ear, and that a note 
having a very high or very small number of vi- 
brations could not produce an audible effect; that 
the limit of audibility would vary with different 
ears, some having agreater and some a less num- 
ber of the fibres of Corti, and that certain ani- 
mals might be able to hear sounds which are too 
high for the human ear. I[t has been found that 





all of these things are true, and it is a matter of 
common observation that dogs and even savages 
are frequently much disturbed by noises which 
the civilized human ear cannot notice. It would 
be quite possible for beings having voices pitched 
ata very high key, and ears to correspond, to 
carry ona conversation which we would be totally 
unable to hear. For aught we know, the air may 
be at all times filled with most beautiful music. 
We certainly know that it is constantly agitated 
by sounds which we cannot hear. Shall we ever 
be able to listen to these unheard sounds, and the 
mysterious music of Nature which has for centur- 
ies wasted its sweetness upon the dull ear of 
mankind? Science answers with the phonograph, 
and says that by its aid we may annex, perhaps, 
another world. It is conceivable that by em- 
ploying a sensitive mirror vibrating a beam of 
light upon a moving photographic paper we may 
record vibrations which are too rapid for the un- 
aided ear, and then reproduce them in the phon- 
ograph at a lower pitch, thus bringing them 
within our range. In the same manner vibra- 
tions which are too slow to affect our ear as 
music might be recorded, and then phonograph- 
ically reproduced at a more rapid rate anywhere 
within our limits of audibility. This opens up 
an entirely new field of research and may be- 
come a most important factor in the science of 
vsthetics. Perhaps it may demonstrate a numer- 
ical relation between harmony in music and in 
colors. This feature of the phonograph may be- 
come of the greatest practical importance in tel- 
ephony, by making it possible to carry on a num- 
ber of conversations simultaneously over one cir- 
cuit. The existing systems of duplex telephony 
are not, strictly speaking, duplex, for there is 
really a circuit for each conversation. By this 
phonographic multiplex system it would be pos- 
sible to carry on one conversation in the ordi- 
nary way, then to have a phonograph transmit- 
ting a message at such a speed that the vibra- 
tions impressed upon the line should be below 
the audible limit of the ear, and, consequently 
having no effect on the original conversation. 
These slow vibrations could then be taken off 
upon a phonograph at the far end, and repro- 
duced at the normal rate. In the same way one 
or more separate messages might be transmitted 
at abnormally high rates and reproduced at the 
usual speed. Of course, a multitude of practical 
difficulties exist, but there are no theoretical 
reasons in the way of this accomplishment. 
The working speed of the telephone line in the 
present state of the artis the most serious ob- 
stacle to be encountered. But this factor de- 
pends principally upon electro-static capacity; 
and while no scientist has yet practically over- 
come the retardation which it introduces, the 
significant fact remains that no one can prove 
that this trouble cannot be avoided on circuits of 
ordinary dimensions. 
Oregon Mineral Wax. 

At intervals, for lo these many years, have 
come semi-monthly chunks of wax from Till- 
amook, with wild tales of Spanish galleons and 
treasure trove and bearded pirates. And now 
comes the Mining and Scientific Press, which be- 
lieves that that strange substance so familiar to 
\storians is ozocerite. Thus sayeth our geo- 
logical contemporary: ‘‘This mineral wax, or 
ozocerite, in its refined form is used for nearly 
all the purposes to which ordinary beeswax is ap- 
plicable. It possesses nearly all the properties 
of beeswax except stickiness; but in cases where 
that quality is desirable, it is only necessary to 
wax the mineral with ordinary beeswax. Crude 
ozocerite, like other hydrocarbon compounds, is 
used to a considerable extent as an insulator for 
electrical wires. Ozocerite belongs to the series 
of hydrocarbon compounds which include marsh 
gas, petroleum, and parafine, it being very simi- 





lar in appearance to the latter. It is colorless to 
white when pure. It occurs leek-green, yellow, 
and brown. 

“This Oregon mineral wax is a yellowish- 
white. Its specific gravity is very small, it being 
exceptionally light for its bulk. From appearance 
it is a purer article than that produced in Utah. 

‘*‘We import large quantities of this material 
from Galicia, Austria, the amount, according 
to census reports in 1889, being 1,078,725 pounds. 
There are thirty-five companies at work in Ga- 
licia, where they have been mining the substance 
since 1762. They had a monopoly in the product 
until 1888, when the Utah deposit began to be 
worked. If there is much of it in Oregon it will 
be worth attention, as the demand for it is on the 
increase.” 


Can we Communicate with the Planet Mars? 

A wealthy lady, who died lately at Pau, in 
France, left a bequest of 100,000 francs to the 
French Institute to be awarded as a prize to the 
person wo within ten years finds the means of 
communicating with any planet and receives a 
response therefrom. She stated in her will that 
she had especially in view the planet Mars. The 
eminent French astronomer, Camille Flamma- 
rion, makes this strange bequest the theme of 
an article in the December Arena, from which 
we make the following extract: 

In order to enter into communication with the 
inhabitants of Mars, it will be necessary to photo- 
phone (or telephone) to them in this wise: ‘Hello! 
Are you there ?” To do this. two things are need- 
ful, that the inhabitants should be there, and 
that they should understand our question. 

Even now Mars reaches the earth by means of 
attraction and light. Astronomers already ana- 
lyze these two mediums of communication. 
W hat is immediately desirable, and will probably 
come some day, is another method of communi- 
cation, more subtile and more human. 

There is nothing absurd in the idea itself; and 
this anticipation is perhaps less venturesome 
than was the expectation of the telephone or 
phonograph, the photophone or the cinetograph. 

It was suggested at first in connection with 
the moon. A triangle, traced onthe moon’s sur- 
face by three luminous lines, each from twelve 
to thirteen kilometers in length, would be visible 
from the earth, with telescopic aid. We can 
already detect some of the smallest details, for 
instance, the singular topographical outlines in- 
dicated to us by the lunar circle of Plato. A 
triangle, a square, or a circle of such dimensions, 
constructed on some vast earthly plain (with the 
aid of luminous points, reflected from the sun’s 
rays during the daytime, and illuminated by 
electricity at night) must be visible to astrono- 
mers in the moon, provided there are such astro- 
nomers, and that they have optical instruments 
equivalent to our own. 

The train of reasoning is very simple. If we 
should observe, on the moon’s surface, a triangle 
correctly proportioned, we should be somewhat 
puzzled by it. We might think we saw in- 
correctly, and ask ourselves if accidental lunar 
formations might not give birth to such an ac- 
curate figure. Undoubtedly we should at first 
conclude by admitting this exceptional possibil-; 
ity but if, all at once, we should see the triangle 
change into a square, and a few months latter 
that square should be replaced by a circle, then 
(logically admitting that an intelligent effect 
presupposes an intelligent cause) we should ra- 
tionally decide thatsuch figures revealed, beyond 
a doubt, the presence of geometrical knowledge 
in our neighboring sphere. 

From that conclusion it would require but a 
step into seeking for the purpose which could in- 
duce the tracing of such designs upon the moon’s 
surface, and to asking ourselves why, and to 
what intent, our unknownlunar brothers were 
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forming these figures; and that step would be 
soon taken. Did they indicate a purpose to en- 
ter into personal relations with us? The hy- 
pothesis would not be irrational. It might be 
pondered, it might be discussed, it might be re- 
jected as arbitary, or it might be defended as 
ingenious. 

After all, why might not the moon's inhabi- 
tants be as inquisitive as ourselves, and even 
more intelligent,—more truly exalted in their 
aspirations, less impeded by the glutinous bird- 
lime of material necessities? Why might they 
not suppose the earth to be inhabited like their 
own world, and why might not these geometric 
appeals be for the purpose of asking if we really 
had any existence? 

Moreover, responses would not be difficult. 
The Moonites would show us a triangle; we 
should duplicate it here. They would trace a 
circle; we should imitate it. Communication 
would then be established between the sky and 
earth, for the first time in the world’s history. 

Geometry being necessarily the same to the 
inhabitants of every world, two and two abso- 
lutely making four in every region of infinity, 
and the proposition that three angles of a trian- 
gle are equal to two right angles being everlast- 
ingly true, the signs exchangeable between moon 
and earth would not even be as obscure as the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics deciphered by Champol- 
lion; and the communication thus established 
would quickly become systematic and fruitful. 

Besides, the moon is only afew paces off. The 
distance of three hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand kilometers equals but thirty times the di- 
ameter of our earth; and many a rural postman 
has walked this distance in the course of his life. 
A telegraphic despatch would cover this distance 
in a second and a quarter, and light would re- 
quire no longer time. 

The moon is a celestial province, annexed to 
our terrestrial destiny by Nature herself. The 
cold and dead aspect of our pale satellite, how- 
ever, is not encouraging to the realization of 
this project, and fancy can more easily fly to the 
planet Mars, which never comes nearer to us, it 
is true, than fourteen million leagues, but is the 
best known of all the heavenly bodies, and pre- 
sents such a striking resemblance to our world, 
that we should hardly be denationalized if trans- 
ported thither with our penates,—our household 
gods. The aspect of Mars, indeed, consoles us 
a little for our disappointment in the moon, for 
now we might believe ourselves in some earthly 
country. Continents, seas, islands, streams, pe- 
ninsulas, capes, gulfs, springs, clouds, inunda- 
tions, rain, snow,—seasons of winter and sum- 
mer, spring and autumn, the alternation of day 
and night, evening and morning,—are to be found 
there, almost as they are here. The years are 
longer, for they last six hundred and eighty- 
seven days; but the intense temperature of the 
seasons is absolutely the same as with us, the in- 
clination of the axis being exactly the same in 
both planets. The days there are also a little 
longer than our own, because the daily rotation 
requires twenty-four hours, thirty-seven minutes 
and twenty-three seconds; but the difference is 
not great, as you notice that the facts are known 
to a nicety, this diurnal rotation being deter- 
mined within the tenth of a second. 

If, in a beautiful starlit night, we examine 
Mars through the telescope,—-when we see the 
polar snows which melt in summer, the conti- 
nents bifurcated by intervening seas and huge 
gulfs, and note its beautiful and varied geograph- 
ical configuration,—we cannot choose but won- 
der if the sun, which illumines that world as it 
does our own, shines there on no living creature, 
if the rains fructify nothing, if that atmosphere 
is unbreathed by a single being, and if the world 
of Mars, as it rolls swiftly through space, is like 
a railway train rushing emptily along, without 








passengers and without merchandise. The idea 
that the earth where we dwell, coursing thus 
about the sun, could be uninhabitated by any 
living soul whatever, seems so inconsistent that 
it is difficult to harbor such a conception. By 
what permanent miracle of sterilization could the 
forces of Nature, existing there as here, be kept 
eternally inactive and barren? 

Is it inconceivable that one should think of ap- 
plying to the planet Mars the primitive method 
proposed by intercourse with the moon? 

The distance of that world from us is so great, 
although so much superior to the moon in size, 
that Mars seems, even at its nearest approach, to 
be sixty-three times smaller than the moon. 
Therefore, though viewed through a telescope 
which magnifies sixty-three diameters, Mars as- 
sumes only the dimensions which the moon pre- 
sents to the naked eye; and an enlargement of 
six hundred and thirty times would give that 
planet apparent dimensions only ten times as 
large as our satellite assumes to the unassisted 
gaze, although it has a surface a hundred times 
greater. 

If, therefore, anybody expects ever to put into 
practical operation a project of intercommunica- 


‘tion between that world and ours, the signals 


must be established on a much vaster scale. It 
is not only triangles, squares, and circles a few 
kilometers in extent which must be constructed, 
but the figures should embrace at least a hun- 
dred kilometers, always supposing: first, that 
Mars is inhabited; second, that those inhabitants 
concern themselves with astronomy; third, that 
they have adequate optical instruments; fourth, 
that they study our own earth attentively; for to 
them this earth is a magnificent planet of the 
first grandeur, the Morning and Evening Star, 
the most brilliant orb in their firmament. In a 
word, to the Marsians our planet is the Shepherd 
Star, to which their mythologies have doubtless 
erected altars ages ago. 

This is a secret held by the future. In the 
history of progress let us not forget that the im- 
possibility of yesterday is often the reality of to- 
morrow. 

This problem will not be solved to-day; doubt- 
less many centuries will roll away before it can 
receive practical thought; yet the knot may be cut 
any day, through some new and unexpected dis- 
covery or invention. 

The idea of learning the chemical constitution 
of the stars was declared absurd by Auguste 
Comte, and by other great minds, but afew years 
before the spectrum analysis suddenly caused 
that splendid revelation to fall from the heavens. 
The lens was a marvel till we became better ac- 
quainted therewith; and hence we should deem 
nothing impossible to astronomy or microscopy. 
The electric telegraph is another marvel which 
has transformed the world. May there not exist, 
among the planetary races, pshychical bonds 
whereof we are as yet ignorant? 

We have but entered the vestibule of our ac- 
quaintance with the universe. Let our belief in 
the existence of but one single faith that some 
day we may goa little farther onward, and still 
cry Excelsior! 

Let it be now repeated, that the advances due 
to spectrum analysis, which we have considered 
in the commencement of this article, furnish en- 
couragement for the future. The conquests of 
science are the more marvellous, for being made 
contrary to the general inertia of humanity, and 
despite the obstacles which common life opposes 
to intellectual pursuits, apart from commerce, fi- 
nance, politics, and war,—interests which absorb 
the vital forces of our poor humanity; for intel- 
lectual pursuits are far removed from the re- 
sounding fanfare of worldly glory, and are sought 
by spirits humbly separated from whatsoever en- 
ters into the immense sum of human vanity. If 
humanity ever becomes truly intellectual, what 








giant steps may not be taken in our acquaintance 
with the universe! 

Let us not complain too much! It is glorious 
to already have our eyes open towards immensity, 
and to be able to throw a glance along the ave- 
nues of spaceand time. Weare beginning to spell 
out the first pages of the grand volume of the 
universe. There are other suns and other lights 
in the infinite, other days and other ages besides 
our own; and the earth is but one islet in the ce- 
lestial ocean. 

iniianebils “ 


AN HISTORIC FAILURE. 


News that the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany intends to extend its lines from Seattle 
toward the British Columbian boundary recalls 
the gigantic but now almost forgotten enterprise 
undertaken on this coast more than a quarter of 
a century ago, which had for its object tele 
graphic communication between the new and old 
worlds. 

It was in 1865, just after Cyrus W. Field’s 
third unsuccessful attempt to lay a cable across 
the Atlantic, when eastern capitalists, having 
grown discouraged with the repeated failures 
and believing it impossible to lay a submarine 
cable for that distance, formed a company for the 
purpose of building a telegraph line along the 


American coast to Bering Sea and thence across 
Asia to connect with existing lines and thus 
supply the growing demand for rapid transit of 
news. 


Work was begun on the American end of the 
line at once, and times were very lively along the 
sound and on the British Columbian coast that 
season. An army of men were employed in its 
construction, a fleet of steamers were engaged in 
transporting materials, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were spent on the work. 

The enterprise was rapidly pushed, and not 
withstanding the many obstacles in the way of 
the project the line was completed to a point 800 
miles above New Westminster before the trans- 
Atlantic cable was laid in 1866. 

When news of the successful accomplishment 
of this enterprise reached the coast construction 
of the telegraph line was immediately stopped, 
the army of workers were mustered out of ser- 
vice and what material could be recovered was 
taken away. 
and thousands of tons of wire and other material 
remain to this day scattered through the woods 
of British Columbia, mute witnesses of the 


Much was abandoned, however, 


failure of one of the most colossal enterprises 
ever undertaken. 

Although the line was operated for a short 
time to its northern terminus it was not found 
profitable, and soon all of that part north of the 
boundary was abandoned. In the meantime the 
American end had been absorbed by the Western 
Union, which company in 1886 also abandoned all 
lines north of Seattle, and it is this territory 
they now seek to repossess. 

Had the judgment of the original company re- 
garding the impracticability of laying the Atlan- 
tic cable proved sound there is no telling what 
changes would have been wrought on this coast 
nor how much more it might have developed in 
the past twenty-five years. The attention of the 
world would certainly have been directed to the 
Northwest at an earlier day, its wonderful re- 
sources and capabilities would have been known 
sooner and its progress might have been much 
greater than has been the case.— Whaicom 
Reveille. 








FAILURE OF A BELLAMY COLONY.—The Bell- 
amy colony in California, like the co-operative 
cooking society at Evanston, has proved a fail- 
ure. It seems that the only part of Bellamy’s 
great plan that is a success is his book, which 
has won him ducats as well as dupes. 
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Will V € I t, Hume yrist, Jourr st and 
Acto 

Col. W Vischer, now editor of the Taco- 

ma Evenin y Call, is be yond question the most 

original and picturesque figure in the irnalis 

tic world of the Pac Coast. He has been a sol 


ier, an actor, and for thirty years he has been in 


the harness of hard newspaper work He writes 
poems both humorous and pathetic, of marked 
originality and merit; he delivers lectures now 
and then, spiced with aint humor and spark 

ng t that keep | audiences in a merry vein 
intl he chooses to the tears come with 
some sad story or some mov appeal to human 


he is an excellent raconteur, he sings 


sympathy 
his own negro dialect songs delightfully, he isa 
capita after dinner speaker, he is a staff colonel, 
a high Mason, a Grand Army man, an Elk and 
an A. O. U. W., yet, wonderful to relate, he is at 
the same time a faithful daily newspaper drudge, 
turning out regularly a large amount of good ed 
torial work 

William Lightfoot Visscher was born in Ow 
ngsville, Ky 9 Ni 


ited at Bath Seminary, Owingsville, and Stev 


vember 25, 1842, and was edu 


enson’s Academy, Danville, Ky , and in the law 


school of the University of Louisville. He served 
four years in a Kentuc regiment of the Union 
irmy, and has worked since the Civil War in 
journalism in leading cities of the South and 
West, mainly Louisville, Chicago, Kansas City, 
st Joseph, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland, Fairhaven and Tacoma He has pub 
hed two volumes of poems and negro dialect 
ries ft his 3 ppearance in California 
rnalism he went on the road as a comedian in 
imat ym} He succeeded as an actor 
but failed as a financier, and the company, of 
which he was the manager and capitalist, went to 
piece Visscher lost a h money and went 
ve to Vspaper ork 
Here are three of W Visscher’s poems, which 
vy our readers a rood 1dea of his Sty le and 
il ¢ f por fan \ 
RHODA AGLAND 
On the mornin’ after Shilo, "way down in Tennessee, 


1 was cruisin’ round among the woods, a friend of mine 
and me, 

When I seed a little meiden, who was sittin’ on a gun, 

That was busted at the muzzie from the work that it 
had done 


She had throw’d a bit of banner acrost her golden head, 
And when I axed her for her name, she iaughed, and then 
she said 
My name is Ithoda Raglan’ an’ I'm waitin’ don't you see, 
For pappy. dear, to come back here, wif somethin’ good 


for me 


‘We was livin’ in the cabin, in the clarin’ over there, 

Where the little creek went rattlin’ by so sparklin’ an 80 
clare; 

But now the water's muddy, an’ its bloody, an’ the banks, 

Is trompled, an’ my posies is just ruined by the Yanks. 


‘My pappy was a shootin’ for the Southern side, you see, 

An’ ita time that he was comin’ back wif somethin’ good 
for me, 

I'm gittin’ just as hungry as I've hardly ever bin, 

An’ the way my pappy stays away is mighty nigh a sin. 

“Our cabin's full of hurted men, that groaned the worst- 
est way; 

They was hurted in the battle with we-uns yesterday, 





An’ their arms an’ legs a bleedin’; it was sich er awful 
sight, 
I didn't sleep a little wink the livelong night. 


An 80 I’ve come, good Mister Yank, to watch for pappy 
here, 

My motber went away to God, last winter was a year, 

An’ pap an’ me, just allalone, was livin’ over there, 

An’ why he stays away 80 long, I think is mighty quare.” 


She was a pooty five-year-old, with eyes of deepest blue, 
An’ golden curls, an’ dimpled cheeks, with roses in 


‘em too; 
I had some little kids at home just like this battle waif, 
An’ now I thanked the Lord above that they was well an’ 
safe. 


A minnie ball bad pierced my arm, which lay now ina 
sling; 

’Twas just a nasty flesh-cut, an’ the painasmarting sting, 

But I had got it fairly, an’ well enough I knew 

The helpless arm would take me home, within a day 
or two. 


So I plead with Rhoda Raglan’ to go along with me, 

An’ maybe we would find her pap, somewhar’ in Ten- 
nessee, 

An’ yet I know’d her father was away beyond life's ills, 

So I took her to Kentucky, to my home among the hills. 


l raised her just as good an’ true asef she'd been my 
own 

Fiesh of mine an’ mother’s, an bone of our bone— 

An’ she’s been as good a daughter as any of the three, 

An’ a blessin’ to my homestead an’ to mother an’ to me. 


She's thirty-one or thereabouts—I can't ezactly tell— 


But she married in the neighborhood, an’ married mon- 
strous well, 

An’ she’s got a little daugbter that chatters at my knee, 

An’ minds me lots of Rhoda, down at Shiloh, don't 
you see. 








COL. WILL L,. VISSCHER. 


SORRY FOR THE LORD. 


I'm gittin’ sorry fur you, Lawd, 
Deed an’ trufe, I am; 

De niggah wants so monst’ous much 
Cep Gilead an’ de ba’m. 

Dey prays fur ev’rything dey needs, 
Dat work would bring ‘em all, 

An’ wants de fruit of all de ’arth 
Jis’ like befo de fall. 


I heard one niggah prayin’, Lawd, 
His very level bes’ 
For Christmas time de whole year 'roun, 
An’ all de time a res’; 
He axed to have de chicken roos’ 
Down on de lowes’ lim, 
An’ turkey jes’ on top de fence, 
In easy reich er him. 


Come stately steppin’, oh, Good Lawd, 
*Pon yo’ lily white steed, 

An’ smash dem sassy niggahs down, 
An’ bruise de sarpint’s seed. 

Dey howls at you de livelong night 
An’ robs you of yo’ sleep, 

Kase dey’s too lazy fur to sow, 
An’ got no crap to reap. 








THE GOVERNOR’S VIOLIN. 


Mid the silken, perfumed elegance, 
Within a stately house, 

I’ve heard its rich tones ringing 
Thro’ the wilderings of Strauss, 

And I’ve heard the sigh of gentle ones, 
Who listened while it bore 

To charmed hearts the sweetness 
Of the touching “Trovatore.” 


I’ve heard it in the evening, 
In a peaceful, quiet home, 
Sing “Swanee River,” till the bees 
Came, humming ‘round the comb; 
With the phases of the wassail 
An the joy of festal cheer; 
I've heard it change “from gay to grave, 
From lively to severe.” 


In tender tones of pleading: 
In sighs of spent delight; 
In greetings of the morning, 
And in good-byes to the night; 
In storms upon the ocean, 
And in the songs of birds, 
I've heard its voice, like living thing, 
In sweetest human words. 


I've heard it give stentorian 
Command in battle’s biare, 

And heard it whisper, soft and low, 
Like angels in the air; 

"Mong brawny men, in mining camps, 
I've seen it hush a brawl, 

Till clenched hands are open palms 
That in each other fall. 


I’ve seen it gather little ones 
About the player’s knee, 

As did the babes of olden time 
‘Round Him of Galilee, 

And to it, oft, I’ve listened, 
Till all the world was kin, 

While lovingly its master played 
The Governor’s Violin. 





FACTORY SITES IN WEST ST. PAUL. 


We print on the opposite page a view of a 
portion of West St. Paul, as seen from the top of 
the Pioneer Press building. The picture also in- 
cludes in the foreground a portion of the main 
business district of the city on lower Third and 
Fourth streets, the Robert Street bridge, the 
railway yards and the Union Depot. The motive 
of this sketch is to display in a pictorial way the 
extensive unoccupied territory enclosed in the 
bend of the Mississippi which is available and 
desirable for occupancy as manu- 
facturing sites. 

West St. Paul is in its municipal relations an 
integral part of St. Paul. The Mississippi is the 
dividing line between the two districts of the 
city and is spanned by three main highway 
bridges, a fourth being now under construction. 
Two of the principal business streets, Robert and 
Wabasha, are prolonged across the bridges bear- 
ing their names and are lined on the west s.de 
with business blocks for a considerable distance. 
Only a small part of West St. Paul can be shown 
in our sketch—its extreme lower end. For a 
comprehensive view of the relations of the whole 
of this part of the metropolis to the district 
lying on the east side of the river the reader is 
referred to the general view on another page. 

West St. Paul has about 30,000 inhabitants and 
is strongly industrial inits character. The rela- 
tive cheapness of building sites and the nearness 
to the main business center has caused thousands 
of mechanics and other classes of laboring men 
to make their homes here. The same considera- 
tions have led to the building of numerous fac- 
tories and shops. The municipality has helped 
this movement along by giving long leases of 
sites on the levee to any manufacturing concerns 
desiring to locate there and charging nothing for 
these valuable privileges. 

e&@-o-— 

“T was dawncing all night, doncher know,’ 
said Cholly to Miss Keene, on whom he was mak- 
ing a call, “but I’m nota bit tired; on the con- 
trary I think I look pwetty fwesh after it.” 

‘**You’re always fresh,’’ she said. 
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VIEW LOOKING SOUTHEAST FROM THE TOP OF THE PIONEER PRESS BUILDING, SHOWING 
A PORTION OF WEST ST. PAUL WELL ADAPTED FOR SITES FOR MANUFACTORIES. 
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of the State are rejoicing in the results of an- 
other prodigious wheat harvest and are all 
growing. Such is particularly the case with the 
towns in the Palouse Country, the adjacent Pot- 
latch and Clearwater Country in Northern Idaho 
and the Big Bend Country. In the irrigated 
valleys along the Yakima there is also general 
prosperity and the good feeling is increased by 
the certainty of new population being attracted 


| by the important irrigating canals now under 


construction. The country south of Snake River, 
embracing the old Walla Walla Valley, is also in 
very good shape and is adding toits wheat grow- 
ing the profitable industry of fruit growing. In 
all these regions there are still excellent open- 
ings for farmers and for business men. The 


| country is not overcrowded and the towns are 


| 
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IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


eports current in the East of dullness pre- 
vailing in the large towns in Washington are 


likely to create misapprehension as to the real 
and to discourage 
— of settlers from going there who might 
still find just 
hie thei prosperous homes as existed in 
the boom period a few years ago. It is true that 
Seattle and the 


condition of affairs in the State 


as good opportunities for creating 


in Spokane, Tacoma, Belling- 
ham Bay towns of Fairhaven and New Whatcom 
there is now no opening for new comers in the 
building trades or in the general labor market 
Those towns have had a phenomenal growth and 
have been exceedingly enterprising in providing 
themselves with all the conveniences of city life. 
They have built handsome business blocks, large 
houses, stately public 
They have con- 
and cable railways, waterworks, 
All this work, pushed 


hotels, substantial school 
edifices and elegant residences. 
tructed electric 
sidewalks and sewers 
rapidly ina few years’ time, employed a great 
deal of both skilled This 
was particularly the case in Spokaneand Seattle, 


and unskilled labor. 


business districts were des- 
troyed by fire less than three years ago. These 
hief cities of Washington are now built up to 
1@ present capacity of their supporting country 
a time from their admirable 
lines of creating the 
facilities for business and for comfortable living. 
They are not depressed. All lines of trade are 


where the entire 


and must rest for 


efforts in the various 


doing well. They have solid industries and an 
extensive commerce and they have by no means 
reached the They do 
not, however, offer at this time a good field for 
immigration of mechanics or laboring men, or of 
educated men seeking genteel employment Men 
who go to them should go with means to estab- 
lish themselves ir 


limits of their growth. 


some line of business not 
already fully occupied. 


The smaller towns in the agricultural districts 





| not overgrown. 


In the heavily timbered country which lies 
along the seacoast and reaches up to the crest of 
the Cascade Range, enveloping the waters of 


| Puget Sound, settlers are steadily going in and 
| taking up and clearing lands. 


It isan arduous 
undertaking to get the trees and stumps off the 
ground, but many hardy people go at it and stick 
to it with good heart, helped by the mild climate, 
by the pasturage for animals in the woods and by 
the market for forest products. With a few acres 
in grains, fruits and vegetables and with the 
range of the woods for their stock, these people 
prosper as well in the long run as those who 
settle on the prairies. The mining resources of 
Washington are proving a source of great wealth 
and are employing more and more men year 
by year. The coal output for shipment by sea 
and for domestic use is steadily increasing. The 
iron ore deposits are about to be worked ona 
large scale. The discoveries of the precious 
metals, both in the Okanogan district and on the 
western slopes of the Cascade Mountains, at the 
head of the creeks that feed the Snohomish and 
the Skagit, give certain promise of supporting a 
large population in the near future and of adding 
millions to the annual wealth production of the 
State. Altogether the condition and prospects 
of Washington are exceedingly satisfactory. 
The fact that the cities have stopped in their 
headlong race to take breath argues nothing 
against the resources and attractions of the State 
at large for additional settlement. There are 
to-day in Washington not over 350,000 people. 
When there are a million it will be time to talk 
about acessation of immigration and not till then. 
issues eieienieaediaens 


M1 NING. FOR MONTANA GEMS. 


According to recent reports arrangements 
have finally been concluded in London for the ex- 
tensive working of the gem field lying along the 
Missouri River in Montana, between French Bar 
and Eldorado Bar. For nearly three years efforts 
have been made to interest gem dealers, experts 
and capitalists in New York and London in the 
remarkable discoveries of sapphires and rubies 
made in that locality. At first there was en- 
countered general scepticism as to the character 
of the stones, but this yielded to the tests which 
showed them to be true crystals of corundum, of 
a hardness only surpassed by the diamond and of 
a brilliancy far surpassing that of the Oriental 
sapphires. The next difficulty was in regard to 
the colors of the gems, which are rarely the 
popular hues known in the jewelry trade. The 
stones are for the most part fancy colored sap- 
phires, in reality more valuable, because rarer 
und more beautiful, than the common dark blue 
stone of the shops, but the most experienced gem 
dealers of New York urged that in order to mar- 
ket any large number of them at good prices it 


would first be necessary to make them fashion- 
able and that this could only be done in London 
and Paris, the great gem markets of the world. 
The parties interested in ownership of the land 
where the stones are found have consequently 





limited of late to London their efforts to enlist 
capital for working the fields. It appears from 
the newspapers that these efforts have at last 
been successful in organizing a company to buy 
the principal known deposits and that work on a 
large scale will begin in the spring. 

Fortunately for the success of this enterprise 
the bars which contain sapphires and rubies also 
contain placer gold in sufficient quantities to 
make washing by modern hydraulic processes 
profitable. The most extensive of these bars is 
Eldorado, which in the early days of mining in 
Montana was worked for a year or two with 
water brought in a long and costly flume from 
Trout Creek. A gale destroyed a large part of 
the flume, the stockholders disagreed and the 
project was abandoned. The new company will 
undoubtedly rebuild the flume and systematically 
wash the whole bar, which contains more than a 
thousand acres of placer ground. If gold enough 
is found to pay expenses and the precious stones 
are regarded as a by-product, the profits of the 
enterprise will unquestionably be ample. 

Much interest is felt in these gem discoveries 
by the public-spirited citizens of Montana for the 
reason that it is currently believed that they 
will add another important source of wealth to 
the resources of the State. The search for gems 
will continue and extend to other localities and 
it is by no means impossible that it may result in 
the finding of diamonds. Mr. Yerrington, the 
well-known New York importer of gems, tells an 
interesting story of two miners who came to him 
many years ago, shortly after the first gold dis- 
coveries in what is now Montana, and displayed 
several stones the nature of which they wished 
to know.. Yerrington found them to be diamonds 
and has one of the stones still to show to prove 
the correctness of his tests. The men said they 
found them in mining for gold in the Rocky 
Mountains but refused to disclose the locality. 
They departed for California by the Panama 
route, intending to return to the mountains from 
San Francisco. Nothing more was heard of 
them and Yerrington supposes that they were 
killed by Indians, their secret perishing with 
them. 

Whether diamonds are found or not in the new 
gem region, it appears now to be certain that the 
lonely and savage gorges in which the Missouri 
flows in its passage through the Belt range of the 
Rockies will be the scene of much activity as 
soon as the spring opens and that mining for sap- 
phires will be added to Montana’s flourishing in- 
dustries. The State which contains the greatest 
gold mine, the greatest silver mine and the 
greatest copper mine in the world is now known 
to contain the greatest deposit of corundum gems. 

The Helena papers contain long accounts of 
the personnel and plans of the English company 
formed to work the gem fields. The discoveries 
have evidently fascinated the highest class of 
English society, for in the list of shareholders 
appear the names of a formidable array of dukes, 
lords and marquises. Among the London visit- 
ors who lately went out to Montana to decide by 
their reports whether the proposed purchase of 
the land under bond should be concluded was 
Mr. Streeter, the Bond Street jeweler, who ranks 
in Great Britain with Tiffany in this country. 
Mr. Streeter is quoted as saying: 

‘*The several lots of gems show certain uniform 
characteristics which identify them beyond ques- 
tion as having a common origin. During the 
past six months I have had many samples of 
these stones cut by the best London lapidaries. 
I have also submitted them to several of the 
most eminent mineralogists in England, and to 
further guard against any possible error, I have 
caused a chemical analysis to be made by Pro- 
fessor Sylvanus P. Thompson, who certifies 
them to be the genuine sapphire and ruby 
material, i. e., the pure crystal of alumina. The 
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stones have a wide range of color, and I note 
frequent occurrence of tints hitherto rarely ob- 
tainable in this valuable gem. I unhesitatingly 
say of these different colored sapphires and 
rubies that in hardness and brilliancy they excel 
any others known to the trade, and many of 
them are even more brilliant by artificial light 
than by daylight, which increases their value 
for jewelry. The rubies are more of the Ceylon 
color than Burmese, but there is a sure sale for 
the best of these at from $25 to $50 per carat. I 
find a few spinels mixed with the other stones, 
also some garnets of fine quality, but of compara- 
tively little value.” 





Sa ee 
CHIPPEWA SPRINGS WATER. 

AT Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, is a spring 
which is becoming famous. The remarkable 
peculiarity of its waters is their almost absolute 
purity. Analysis shows only two grains of solids 
to the gallon. Mineral water is hardly a proper 
name for such fluid as this, yet it possesses cura- 
tive properties and is of undoubted benefit in 
cases of internal derangements and inflamma- 
tions. Ex-Gov. Thad. C. Pound, once prominent 
in the politics of Wisconsin and in national affairs, 
is president of a company called the Chippewa 
Health Club, formed to distribute this spring 
water, and he is putting into the business the 
energy and practical sense he used to display in 
the field of public affairs. He transports the 
water to Chicago in tank cars, stores it in that 
city in cisterns lined with plate glass to prevent 
contamination and serves it to consumers in 
handsome tank wagons built for this special pur- 
pose. He is now making arrangements for its 
delivery in the Twin Cities. One peculiarity of 
the water is that it does not get stagnant. You 
can keep it for months in a bottle or jug and find 
it just as fresh and palatable as when it came 
from the spring. It is quite possible that ina 
few years Chippewa water will become as famous 
as are now the waters of the Bethesda and other 
springs at Waukesha and that Chippewa Falls 
will develope into a much frequented health re- 
sort. The town has many picturesque features 
and with a good watering-place hotel could soon 
be made as attractive as Waukesha, to which 
many thousands of invalids and pleasure seekers 
now resort every summer. 
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A SINGULAR PHENOMENON.—A curious phe- 
nomenon is reported to the Olympia Z'ribune 
from the east side, and, altogether, it is a pretty 
hard nut for Olympia scientists to crack. The 
brick wall of an old well between twenty and 
thirty feet deep has for some time been gradually 
protruding through the ground, until now it 
sticks up into the air like a funnel to the height 
of ten or fifteen feet. The bricks have not been 
disturbed, and but for the clay that adheres to 
them they present as fine a piece of workmanship 
as the day they were laid. Now the question to 
be answered is—Has the ground around the well 
actually sunk nearly to the surface of the water, 
or has some curious subterranean power forced 
the wall through the ground to its present 
height in the air? It seems that the bottom of 
the well has arisen witn the brick wall, for the 
depth of the water has not materially changed. 
By using a ladder a bucket can be let down and 
filled with good water. 

* 

SHE FELL ASLEEP.—Cora M. Fitzgerald was 
a teacher in the Cheney public schoul. One day 
during school hours a director called and began 
a neat little address to the pupils. Naturally 
enough Cora fell fast asleep. The director heard 
the children snicker, learned the cause, hurried 
out, called a meeting of the directors, and the 
teacher was discharged. Now she sues for her 
full year’s salary, 














OUR Northwestern story-writers are well rep- 
resented in the current number of this magazine. 
Herbert Bashford, who writes a droll tale of 
‘“Swappin’ Hearts at Squaw Bay,” lives at 
Tacoma and is a young man who has barely 
reached his majority, but has already won more 
than a local reputation as a writer of poems and 
sketches. He has also produced a play which 
has been acted at Tacoma. Maude Meredith, 
whose story is entitled “In the Fury of the 
Storm,” is a prolific writer of both prose and 
verse and edits household departments in several 
periodicals. She has a charming home on the 
heights above Dubuque. Clarence Hildebrand, 
whose character sketch, ‘‘My Friend Jeff,” will 
be found original and entertaining, is a St. Paul 
newspaper man, born in West Liberty, Ohio. 

IN a grocery in Stillwater, one day last month, 
I was shown a glass jar filled with artificial 
coffee. The kernels were of the color of good 
Java nicely browned and the trick was carried 
so far as to make them of irregular shapes so as 
not to attract attention by too great uniformity 
and symmetry. Nothing but the smell and 
taste gave them away. They appeared to be 
made of a composition of chicory and beans, with 
some glutinous substance added to bind the 
materials together, and they had evidently been 
pressed in moulds of various shapes before being 
roasted. The grocer said this spurious coffee 
had been offered him by a drummer who said he 
sold it largely for mixture with genuine roasted 
berries. The prudent housewife, who avoids the 
various kinds of prepared coffee because she 
knows they are adulterated and who supposes 
that she is entirely safe in buying the roasted 
berries, will now learn with indignation thaf even 
here she may be deceived. The ingenioug 
scoundrels who make a business of adulterating 
food can imitate almost anything if they see a 
profit in doing so. 

THE NORTHWEST has moved its quarters three 
times since it planted itself in St. Paul, in the 
spring of 1884, but it has never left the third 
floor of the Mannheimer Block. Each removal 
was occasioned by the need of more room. We 
are in new and spacious quarters, beginning with 
the new year. The business office has five win- 
dows, three looking west up the Mississippi to 
the High Bridge and beyond, almost as far as 
Fort Snelling; two looking across the river to 
West St. Paul. Adjoining is the editor’s room, 
also with a Trans-Mississippi outlook, with the 
two channels of the stream, Raspberry Island 
and the Robert and Wabasha bridges in plain 
sight and afar reach of prospect down the river, 
across the bend, almost to Hastings. When I 
first came to St. Paul the Mannheimer Block 
was much the best business block in town. Since 
then it has been eclipsed by a number of tall fire- 
proof structures, but none of them have such 
generous halls or such high ceilings and none 
can compare with it for coolness in summer, its 
situation on the river-brink giving it the full 
benefit of the breezes that always blow along the 
stream. I have been tempted by the marble por- 
tals, the mosaic floors and the excellent elevator 
service of the new buildings, like the Ger- 
mania Insurance, the Pioneer Press, the Man- 





hattan and the New York Life, to flit to one of 
those superb structures, but babit is a compelling 
factor in most of our lives and I fear I should 
regret the loss of my glorious view over the 
Mississippi and up and down its valley. A broad, 
beautiful landscape, always at command in work- 
ing hours, is a positive influence making for 
intellectual health and breadth of mental view. 
How can aman help growing somewhat narrow 
if his range of vision is limited year after year to 
the width of a city street? When I am tired | 
an always find rest and interest in the pictures 
which the windows show—the graceful contours 
of the distant hills, the placid river, the trains 
hurrying along under the bluffs, the processions 
of electric cars, vehicles and pedestrians on the 
bridges, always coming and going, or the cloud 
effects above the heights of the city’s western 
suburbs. 


I HEARD a good story at the Minnesota Club 
the other day about a crusty but able and just 
judge named Severance, who used to hold court 
in this part of Minnesota in the early days. A 
fellow was arrested for horse-stealing and during 
his confinement in the county jail, prior to his 
trial, some pious women took the opportunity to 
inspire him with a few rudimentary religious 
sentiments which resulted as they thought in his 
conversion. At all events the man took to pray 
ing and singing hymns. At the trial one of the 
ladies interested in prison missionary work asked 
leave to say a few words in his behalf. She spoke 
of his conversion and had a good deal to say 
about his “‘finding Jesus.’”” The evidence was 
dead against the man and the jury brought him 
in guilty in spite of his new piety. When it be- 
came the duty of Judge Severance to pronounce 
sentence he said: “This is a very aggravated 
case. The evidence is conclusive that the man 
stole the horse and there is really no defense 
except the pleaof his conversion to religion. We 
have heard much said about his finding Jesus. 
Now the court proposes to put him where Jesus 
will have a chance to find him.’’ Then the judge 
sentenced the man to the penitentiary for five 
years. 


Two famous railroad men, Mr. Oakes and Mr. 
Stickney, meeting in a St. Paul hotel lately, fell 
to *‘talking shop,”’ as most people of the same oc- 
cupation are likely to do in moments of social re- 
laxation. Mr. Stickney told a story of a director 
of one of the roads in the coal region of Pennsy! 
vania, who was new to the practical side of rail- 
roading. Going over the line with the general 
manager the fresh director observed large piles 
of coal dust at various points near the track. 
‘‘Now, why don’t you use that stuff for ballast?” 
he asked. ‘*Why, you see, in rainy weather it 
would get on the rails and on the up grades the 
locumutive wheels would slip on it,’’ replied the 
manager. ‘Don’t put it on the up grades, then; 
put it only on the down grades,” advised the 
would-be wise director. This story reminded Mr. 
Oakes of an Eastern capitalist who bought large 
ly of the stock of a Michigan road and was elected 
its president, although he had had no experi- 
ence in railway affairs. At the first meeting of 
his board he announ-.ed that he was abuvut to in- 
stitute an economic reform that would save the 
company a hundred thousand dollars a year. 
‘*Heretofore,” he said, ‘‘you have been using your 
ties on one side only. Now when they are worn 
out on one side I propose to turn them over and 


| use them on the other side.”’ It is needless to 


add that the experiment of turning over rotten 
ties was not tried. Then Mr. Stickney told of 
the economical craze that struck a certain prom- 
inent Northwestern road a few years ago. The 
president of the road told Stickney that he had 
secured a wonderful economizer in his new gen 
eral superintendent. ‘*We’ve been employing 
four hands on each section—a foreman and three 
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men. Now we are going to getalong with a fore- 
man and one man;” and he displayed the figures 


of the aggregate annual saving this change would 


effect in the operating expenses of the whole 
road. Stickney told him that he could show him 
how to save just as much more. “How?” he 


‘Why, discharge the other two 
Two 


asked eagerly. 
won't be good for anything. 
They can’t 


men. They 


men on a section are of no account. 
even load a rail on a hand car. 


\ FRIEND in Spokane writes that he thinks it 
readers of this 


Big Bend 


interesting to the 
that out in the 
Country, fifty miles from the neavest 


Whi prove 
magazine to learn 
a town witha complete system of electric light- 
solid 
The name of 


water works, graded streets, 


ing, 
blocks and handsome residences. 
the town is Waterville and so strong is the spirit 
which pervades that region that a 
had the electric 
The local paper, 
announcing this fact, says: ‘*The 
is in use in nearly every city on the 
clobe, but for Central Washing- 
ton to lead the world in introducing electricity 
Think of milking cows 


“of enterprise 
farmer living a mile out has 


wire extended to his house. 
the Empire, 
white light 


it was reserved 


n distant farm-houses. 
and setting hens by electric light !” 

| DOUBT the wisdom of the movement to in- 
duce the President to create 
serve in the northern part of Minnesota. 


a vast forest pre- 
That 
region promises to be a source of great future 
wealth to our State. 
land, much hardwood timber, deposits of iron 


It contains much good pine 


ore and considerable areas of rich soil fit for 
Railroads are just beginning to be 
Why wallit in with the restrictions 


and exclude settlers from it for- 


agriculture. 
built into it. 
of Federal law 
ever? The advocates of the plan say that the 

feed the streams. Very 
well; but is there any likelihood that the forests 


forests are needed to 
will be wholly or even in large part cleared off 
the land? Look at the Adirondacks, in Northern 
New York, 
the surrounding country has 


which are still a wilderness although 
settled for 
Northern 


Pennsylvania on both sides of the Alleghenies, 


been 


200) years look at the region in 


where deer are still hunted every year, so wild 
are the great 


\ hundred thousand people could make 


stretches of hemlock and pine 
I 


wo ds 


homes in Northern Minnesota and engage in 
umbering, farming and mining, with- 


impression on 
in the least 
streams. Let 


making much visible 


the wilderness and without 
affecting the tlow of the 
them go 


‘ 


SANDERS, of Montana, has a 


the Senate to detach from 


SENATOR 
bill pending in 
the National Park a little strip on its ex- 
treme northern edge, so as to allow a rail- 

] 


road to be 


built from Cinnabar up to the 
There can 


silver district of Cooke City 
be no sensible objections to the passage of 
this b The portion of the park involved 
te out of the tourists and 


It is now 


route of 


s qu 
contains no objects of interest. 
traversed by a wagon road over which all 
the freight for Cooke City is hauled. A 
ittle smelting is done at Cooke, with char- 


coal hauled from Cinnabar, but although 
there are enormous quantities of good ore 


in sight in the camp very little of it is rich 
enough to handle in this expensive way. 
In fact, the whole development of what 
promlses to be one of the most productive 
silver regions in the world is blocked by 
that little strip of Park 
between it and its only practicable outlet 
The district is so 
that a 


National lying 


to rail transportation. 


walled in by mountains railroad 


cannot be built to it from any other direc- 





railroad, is | 


brick | 


tion without enormous expense for tunnels and 
rock canyon work. 

A FRIEND of THE NORTHWEST from Little 
Falls, Minn., dropped into the office the other 
day and in course of a chat about people and 
things at home told of a droll mistake in the use 
of words made last fall by a State Senator of Ger- 
extraction from that region, who was 
called on to introduce Ignatius Donnelly to a 
public meeting. Expatiating on the fame of the 
visiting orator, the Senator told how he was well 
known in England and Germany and in fact in all 
the civilized countries of the earth; ‘‘and in 
America,” he continued, ‘‘as you all know, his 
name is a by-word in every family.” Another 
Little Falls man, who was formerly sheriff of 
Morrison County, took to reading the newspa- 


man 


the court house, and, struck by the frequent men- 
tion of Tammany Hali in the political editorials, 
remarked, ‘*That fellow Tammany Hall must be 
a great man down in New York. Seems to run 
the Democratic party, according to what the pa- 
pers say.” 


LOOKING over an old batch of scenic photo- 
graphs the other day, taken by Haynes nine or 


ten years ago, when that energetic artist and 


myself made long exploring trips together, on 


| horseback, in wagons, in canoes and on foot, in 





the wilds of Montana and Idaho, I came across 
one picture that seemed worthy of being en- 
graved. On the crest of the Main Divide of the 
Rocky Mountains, not far from the old stage road 
which in those ante-railroad days was the only 
highway between Helena and Deer Lodge, we 
found a tall rock of columnar form, standing on 
end, well-braced by other rocks piled around its 
We named this rock Stevens’ Monument, 
in honor of Gen. Isaac I. Stevens, the first ex- 
p'orer of the northern route for a railroad to the 


base. 





ST. PAUL AS A JOBBING CENTER. 


St. Paul is by far the most important jobbing 
center in the Northwest. It sells annually at 
least three times as many goods as any other city 
northwest of Chicago. Its prominence as a 
wholesale mercantile point has grown steadily 
with the development of the railway system of 
the Northwest. In the early days of the settle- 
ment of Minnesota, the town standing at the 
head of navigation on the Mississippi River had 
a natural advantage for selling goods to the 
frontier trading posts and farming settlements. 
That advantage gave St. Paul its first start 
When railways were built, the importance it had 
already acquired made it the focus of activity for 
the new transportation system. To-day St. Paul 


; is : | is the commanding trade center of the North- 
pers a good deal while waiting for business at | 








Pacific Coast and the first Governor of the Ter- | 


ritory of Washington. The rock stands nearly 
over the Mullan tunnel of the present day. Its 


height can be approximately estimated by the | 


figure of a man standing beside it, in the picture 
presented on this page. It struck me at the 
time as a curious freak of Nature’s handiwork, 
this tall shaft of granite reared on the very 
roof-pole, so to speak, of the great continental 
water-shed. 
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STEVENS MONUMENT.—SUMMIT OF THE ROCKIES, 


west for two reasons: first, because it is the 
chief railway center, and second, because of its 
proximity to the head of Lake Superior, which 
gives it the great advantage of cheap water 
communication with the East. In fact the water 
way of the Great Lakes is the key to the com- 
mercial position of St. Paul. The lake route isa 
regulator of freight rates by rail. It enables the St. 
Paul wholesaler to compete with Chicago on equal 
terms in a large part of the territory in which 
he operates, and on better terms in a still larger 
part. The distance from St. Paul to Duluth and 
Superior is only 150 miles. The competition of 
three railways secures as low freight rates as the 
roads can possibly afford. When the goods are 
put down in St. Paul, they have not lost any dis- 
tance by reason of this 150 miles of rail carriage 
but are just so much nearer to the points of con- 
sumption in most of Minnesota, in the two Dako- 
tas and the country further west. 

The territory in which the St. Paul jobbers 
operate comprises Northwestern Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, the whole of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Northern Idaho, 
Washington, and, to some extent, Oregon. Some 
business is also done with Manitoba and the rest 
of the Canadian Northwest, and much more will 
be done when Canada is brought into closer rela- 
tions with the United States. Chicago competi- 


| tion is still strong in much of this territory but 


is constantly diminishing. The enterprise and 
the favorable position of the St. Paul jobbing 
houses have enabled them to drive Chicago out 
of many points where that city once held un- 
disputable control. As new territory is opened in 
the Northwest by the construction of railways 
and the advance of settlements, the St. Paul job- 
bers promptly establish trade relations with it 
and leave no chance for Chicago competition. 

All of the ter: itory embraced in the scope of 
St. Paul’s trade relations is comparatively new 
territory in its settlement and development. 
Herein lies the opportunity, and, we might say, 
the certainty of the great expansion of St. Paul’s 
jobbing interest in the future. This territory 
will easily support four or five times its present 
population, and with its rapid growth must of 
necessity come a corresponding growth of the 
trade of St. Paul. No new jobbing city is likely 
to spring up at a point further west. The 
young cities at the head of Lake Superior have 
certain advantages in the handling of heavy com- 
modities like coal, iron and salt, but they have 
no advantages in the line of general merchandise, 
and in any effort to build up a jobbing trade in 
these lines they must operate in a territory 
already fully occupied by the strong establish- 
ments of St. Paul which have ample capital to 
carry heavy stocks. St. Paul has, therefore, no 
apprehension that any part of its trade east of 
the Rocky Mountains will ever be taken from it 
by the growth of new commercial cities. West 
of the Rockies it comes into competition with 
Portland, Tacoma and San Francisco which en- 
joy the advantages of ocean freights, but in spite 
of that competition it is enabled to sell a large 
amount of goods to the interior towns in Oregon 
and Washington. 
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Heating Street Cars by Electricity. 

It is probable that the heating of the cars of 
the Minneapolis Street Railway Company by 
coal stoves will soon be a thing of the past, for 
the little electric heaters, which the company 
has been testing for some days, are more than 
fulfilling the claims of the inventors. The cars 
which have been supplied with the almost in- 
visible heat generators have been as warm and 
comfortable as could be wished for during the 
present cold snap, much to the surprise of the 
passengers, who have looked in vain for a stove. 
Each car has four heaters, two on each side, and 
when all are in operation the heat becomes so 
great that the doors have to be opened. One 
thing which may stand in the way of the electric 
heaters is their cost—%60, while the small coal 
stoves cost but $10. Then, again, the company 
claims that it can heat by coal cheaper than 
electricity.— Minneapolis Tribune. 


Come West, Young Woman. 

In this great commonwealth the young women 
are far in the minority. What we need is about 
seven train loads of the gentler sex annually 
shipped here from the East, and soon we would 
see the untrodden valleys of the West blossom 
like the rose. For many years the young men of 
our country have come to the West to seek their 
fortunes and find a home in the land of the set- 
ting sun, while the girls have been compelled to 
remain with their parents and friends. It is true 
that many girls are holding down claims, but in 
these same woods there are at least one thousand 
old as well as young bachelors living out their 
allotted three score and ten years in utter lone- 
liness. The young ladies of Washington are in- 
telligent, pretty and vivacious, but we need a large 
number of them. From across the broad fields 
of the great West we seem to hear a mighty 
voice saying, come West, young woman, come 
West.—Sprague ( Wash.) Advertiser. 


Scandinavian Settlers Using the English Language, 


The general tendency of the Norwegian, Ger- 
man and Swedish settlers of the Northwest to 
abandon the use of their mother tongue, and to 
adopt English as the language of their churches 
and sectarian schools, is becoming more marked 
with each succeeding year. The United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America at its last 
annual convention called a theological professor to 
give lectures in the English language. Although 
there are communities in which English is only 
the common medium in the public schools, a 
determined and spontaneous effort is being made 
to have the instruction as well as the preaching 
and teaching in English, and it isonly a question 
of time when English will be adopted. Herein 
is a lesson for educators. While public money 
is being spent in the schools, in communities in 
which the native element largely predominates, 
to teach the growing generation foreign lan- 
guages, foreigners themselves, the “alien citi- 
zens’’ that contribute the brain and brawn of the 
Northwest, recognize that patriotism and loyalty 
to the country they have adopted as their own, 
demand that her institutions, laws and language 
are also to be adopted, and that one foreign lan- 
guage should not, and cannot in justice, be taught 
without teaching all other modern European 
tongues. There is no doubt that English is des- 
tined to be the most widespread language in the 
world, and the mission of the public schools in 
America is to popularize the language among 





the children of “‘alien citizens.” This can be 
done by instructing them thoroughly in English 
and relegating German, French, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian and the like to private study.—Chicago 
Graphic. 

A Toad ina Log. 

While a large fir log was being sawed at the 
West Shore Mills yesterday afternoon, Tom 
Trulinger noticed something very singular. The 
outside slab and one board had been cut off, and 
the men were turning the log over preparatory 
to squaring it when they were surprised to see a 
large toad poke his head out of a hole where he 
was imbedded and where he had barely escaped 
being cut up by the saw. How the creature ever 
got there is a mystery, as he was completely en- 
cased in the wood, with no possible means of in- 
gress or egress. As the log was the third up 
from the butt of the tree, his position must have 
been about sixty feet from the ground. There is 
but one way of accounting for the fact that he 
was found in the position named. He had grown 
up with the tree from infancy, and was probably 
hundreds of years old when the saw awoke him 
from his long nap. The animal was quite fat and 
nearly as large across as a man’s hand. The tree 
in which he was found was perfectly sound with 
the exception of a decayed spot about a foot in 
length, below the hollow place where he had so 
long lain. It was the intention to put the animal 
in ajar of alcohol, but he slipped into the water, 
and escaped.— Astorian. 


Mispronounced Words. 


How many people are there who pronounce 
any proportion of their words correctly, not 
merely by reason of clipping and mouthing, but 
by ignorance of good usage? We find them 
everywhere, and they lay the accent on the first 
instead of the second syllable of acclimate, for 
example; they pronounce the second syllable of 
accoustics coo instead of cow; they do not put 
the accent on the last syllable of adept, as they 
should; they leave the u sound out of buoy; they 
pronounce duke with the sound of oo instead of 
with the simple long u; emphasize the first in- 
stead of the second syllable of enervate and 
sound the t in often. They are astonished to 
know that precedence has the accent on the 
second syllable, and placard on the last; that 
quay is called key; that sough is suf; that the z 
instead of the s sound is to be given in sacrifice, 
and the reverse in rise; that subtile and subtle 
are two different words; that the last syllable of 
tortoise is pronounced ‘“‘tis” instead of ‘‘tus” 
that it should be used and not ust; and that itis 
not the ‘‘zoo’”’ but the zoological gardens where 
we go to see the chim-panzee, and not the chim- 
panzee. It is quite time, we think, when we hear 
of one of these talkers, for some of the fancy 
work and fancy studies of the day to be dropped, 
and a little hard work on the dictionary put in 
their place. 

The Status of Indlans, 


It is highly probable the incoming Congress 
will make a definite solution of the Indian pro- 
blem. If it acts upon the advice of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs it will break up the 
tribal relations, divide the Indian lands in sev- 
eralty, and put the savage tribes as well as the 
“five nations’ of the Indian Territory on the 
grand march toward civilization. 

The commissioner in his annual report takes a 
thoroughly practical view of the question. He 
says that the time has come for a declaration by 
Congress to the effect that hereafter it will not 
recognize Indians as competent to make war; 
that they shall be treated, not as belligerents, 
but as subjects, and should enjoy the protection 
and privileges of our courts. There is no more 
complete anomaly than that an Indian, a ward of 
the Government, can go off the Reservation, steal 





} . . . . . 
a horse or commit a murder, enlist his tribe in 


his behalf and thereupon cause a state of war to 
ensue. There would be no greater in conceding 
belligerent rights to the inmates of an almshouse 
or a penitentiary. The solution of the Indian 
problem must be found in segregation and edu- 
cation, in refusing to concede belligerent rights 
to tribes or septs, and in treating Indian male- 
factors just as other lawbreakers are treated.- 
Chicago (rraphic. 


Working Whilst Asleep. 

Undoubted proof has been afforded that the 
energy of the intellect is sometimes greater dur- 
ing sleep than at other times, and many a 
problem, it is asserted, has been solved in sleep 
which has puzzled the waking senses. Cabanis 
tells us that Franklin on several occasions men- 
tioned to him that he had been assisted by 
dreams in the conduct of affairs in which he was 
engaged. Condillac states that while writing 
his ‘‘Course of Studies,” he was frequently 
obliged to leave a chapter incomplete and retire 
to bed, and that on awaking he found it, on more 
than one occasion, finished in his head. The 
most remarkable testimony of this kind is per 
haps that of Sir Thomas Browne, who declared 
that, if it were possible, he would prefer to carry 
on his studies in his dreams, so much more 
efficient were his faculties of mind when his body 
was asleep. It is a well-authenticated fact that 
in the disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore, 
many of the soldiers fell asleep and yet con 
tinued to march along with their comrades. Dr 
Haycock, the eminent Oxford divine, would often 
rise from his bed at night, give out his text, and, 
while sound asleep, deliver a1 excellent sermon 
upon it. He was frequently watched, but no 
amount of tugging or pulling ever succeeded in 
rousing him. 


A Foggy Night on the Columbia. 

We went up the river several nights ago ina 
fog. Overhead the moon was shining inacloud 
less sky, and we would have been all right, had 
our course but followed the serene spaces of that 
star-sprinkled sea of azure, but the way we were 
going was shrouded beneath an opaque cloud of 
silver silence, into which we rode with scream 
ing whistle as we passed Rainier. As we lay in 
our berth not choosing to sleep till the embargo 
lifted, we could not but help comparing the 
clamor of that fog-horn whose hoarse alarm 
causes such terror to nervous passengers, to 
those terrible texts in warning of hell and dam 
nation that beat in between the Bible’s comfort- 
ing promises of heaven. As we voyage over the 
fog-enshrouded sea of life, perhaps those awful 
warnings serve as heaven’s foghorns to warn us 
off the breakers. Who can tell? 

As suddenly as the fog had come, so suddenly 
the silence was rent with a sound unlike any- 
thing the ear of mortal had ever heard before. 
It was worse than the whistle of the Ocean Wave. 
It seemed like the swish of a comet’s tail cutting 
the thick air, or the voice of a hoarse goblin, ex- 
panding itself in a bronchial shriek. ‘“‘If you 
ever get me on a boat again,” cried a young 
maiden, poking her blonde head outside the door 
of an adjoining stateroom, ‘“‘you’ll know it. I’m 
coming out.’’ And out she came, and so did 
several others. ‘‘In the name of the sturgeon,” 
said a Cathlamet man who was aboard, ‘‘what 
was that?” “Only Hayes letting off steam,” said 
McGillis, who was also awake; ‘‘the fog has lifted 
and the night is clear; better all get back to 
bed.” And back all went, and while we looked 
shoreward through the little glass door of the 
stateroom, the beautiful unfolding of dawn awoke 
the hills. The storm and shocks and alarms of 
night were trodden under foot by an angel of 
light whose face was like the sudden blooming of 
a flower, and whose sandals were laced with 
fluttering ribbons of blue and gold.—Astorian. 
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NORTH ST. PAUL. The Enterprise Manufacturing Company es- A WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 

tablished at Akron, Ohio, in 1875, and at — 

Or f the best evidences of the development | North St. Paul in 1887. Present annual product, A pamphlet published by Dr. Raymond, of New 
/f the industrial interests of St. Paul, is the un- | $84,000; number of employes, twenty-five. York, for the use of invalid parties the present 
precedented success of its principal manufactur- North St. Paul Table Company established at winter, gives a list and description of the most 
g suburb. The demand for eligible sites has | North St. Paulin 1891. Capital, $40,000; number desirable winter health resorts. Minnesota oc- 
ecome so great, that manufacturers requiring | of employes, fifty. cupies a prominent place in the list, and St. 
iny considerable area, are obliged to seek loca- The Konantz Saddlery Company established at Paul specially is indicated as having favorable 
s in the outskirts. This is good for all con- | Quiney. Tll.. in 1874: established at North St, | conditions and conveniencies for invalids. This 
cern re for the city,good for the proprietors, Paul * 1887. Present annual product, $30,000; State has a wide reputation as a summer re- 
yoo I orkmen. The city avoids the per- | number of employes, thirty. sort, both for invalids and pleasure seekers; but 
s and expenses of a congested population; the The above mentioned factories, together with | Vea many residents do not realize the advant- 
proprietors get cheaper land, lower taxes and in- | several minor institutions, constitute the manu- | ges it offers for winter residence. This pam- 
suran more elbow room; the workmen get | facturing interests of North St. Paul. In | Phlet says it “‘possesses many qualities which ren 
thier and cheaper homes for their families. | addition, the North St. Paul Land Company der it suitable for such patients as desire a cold, 
STRONG CORPORATION have erected two large manufacturing plants with | ry, clear climate, with slight diurnal variations 
lhe North St. Paul Land Company was incor- | @ capacity for working two hundred men. They of temperature, and an abundance of sunshine.” 
porated in 1887, witha paid-up capital of $1,000,- | are in negotiation with strong concerns to fill he account further says the location of nine 
000. and w he avowed purpose of building | the same. protects it from sudden changes; and, ‘‘the win- 
ip a manufacturing suburb. The incorporators THE PRESENT NUMBER ters, while intensely cold, are well borne, because 
ene Diniadiols Doles Meas A. Custin Bane Of employes in all the factories is461. The total | of the uniform temperature and the dryness of 
a ee - lite W. S. Morton. manufactured product for the current year is | the atmosphere.” These conditions are pro- 
Che mameen wate & sulicient eunrents tha | OOO Sixty-four factory, store and office | nounced “‘stimulating and beneficial to pulmon- 
és : buildings and 220 dwellings; besides hotels, | ary and bronchial diseases accompanied by gen 


the promoters of the enterprise would stand by 


t to the end, and force it to success, if within 


he bounds of possibility. Both these assumptions 
ive proved correct, They have taken a farm 
changed it into 
\ TOWN O1 (0) POPULATION 
h all the elements of substantial growth and 


ussured prosperity 


lor its destined uses the tract of land over 1,000 
icres in area, was admirably adapted. It lar, 
high and rolling, nearly 800 feet above the 

vel of the Mississippi River at St. Paul 
Moreove at the highest point, the apex of the 

wn site, lies a beautiful sheet of water, Silver 
ike, with fine wooded shores admirable for 
pleasure grounds. The village limits of North 


are only half a mile from the city limits 


of St. Paul, and two competing lines of railroad 
pass through lo be, thus, within the radius of 
a great city’s activities—and to be, at the 
same time outside the range of city taxation, is 
one of the most conspicuous advantages of the 


ew industrial cente! 


4 VERY BUSY SUBURB 
the busi 


Paul is a very busy place 


est ar most prosperous of its size in the North- 
vest. Every able-bodied man there isa worker. It 
sa well organized community, having an efficient 
nicipal government; excellent graded schools: 
t t lights; a complete system of water works; 
{Te ve re department; fine parks and 
drives, tt y ve of graded streets; five 
niles of s valks; telephone and telegraph ser- 
i beautiful lake reso-t; seven churches: a 
ink, ne Ws pape rand Dul ding association: stores 
i nes; excellent hotels; apartment houses; 
heap homes for business and working men; every 
omfort, convenience and luxury of modern city 
¢ 
\ll this development and present activity is 
d on the daily successful operation of a dozen 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
\mong these are the following 


he Luger Furniture 
Wabasha, Minn. in 


ISS7 Present 


Company established at 
North 
annual product, $200,000; 


1879, and at St. 


t’aul in 
number of ¢ mployes, 150 


J. G. Earhutf Piano and Organ Company 


established at Chicago, Ill.. in IS78, and at 
North St. Paul in 1888. Present annual pro- 
duct, $150,000; number of employes, eighty. 

North St. Paul Casket Company estab- 
shed at North St. Paul in 1887. Present 
annual product, $85,000; number of employes, 
forty five 

The Acme Chair Company established at 
Chicago, | n 1885, and at North St. Paul in 
ISSY. Present annual product, $86,000; number of 


employes, forty-five 





schools, churches, depots, engine houses, etc., 
are the accomplished results of four years’ work. 

But the company is not satisfied to stop here. 
It has eligible sites set apart for thirty more 
factories. It proposes to fill these sites as rapidly 
as possible. 

THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST 

Is entering upon a new era of manufacturing en- 
terprise. St. Paul, the splendid metropolis of 
this tributary empire, is the predestined seat of 
these enterprises. Numerous converging lines 
of rail and water transit fix this locality as the 
distributing point of an enormous commerce. 
IXvery argument applicable to St. Paul as a loca- 
tion for applies with equal force to 
North St. Paul. It has all the advantages as to 
receiving materials and shipping products. 


factories 


THE INDUCEMENTS 
Offered are unparallelled. Free sites are ready 
for such manufacturers—notably these in the line 
of furniture and hard-wood industry—as require 
extended areas for their buildings, yards and side- 
tracks. Ample space along the railways has been 
reserved for future manufacturing plants, and 
those who come first and make the best showing 
of future probable success will get them. For 
residence lots, the prices range from $300 to $550. 

The numerous knolls, with groves of oak trees, 
make desirable locations for handsome homes, 
commanding extensive views. 

In addition to the free tendered, and 
supplementary to all the incidental advantages 
here portrayed, the land company gives liberal 
cash bonuses to sound, reliable concerns desiring 
to locate in North Saint Paul. All lines and 
varieties of household furniture, and nearly all 
kinds of agricultural implements, find here a 
Inexhaustible supplies of the best 
hardwood timber abound in Northern Wisconsin, 
penetrated by the two lines of railroad that reach 
North St. Paul, and only from fifty to ninety 
miles distant. 


OUR 


sites 


special field. 


ILLUSTRATION OF NORTH ST. PAUL. 

We have space in this issue for only one of 
the numerous graphic and vivid pictures illus- 
trating the life and activities of North St. Paul, 
which lie ready at our hand. The general sketch, 
or bird’s-eye view, is a spirited portrayal of the 
development. It is necessarily con- 
densed and contracted, as the village covers too 
much ground to be accurately depicted in so 
small an engraving. Hence there is no exaggera- 
tion, but, on the contrary, a very considerable 
and unavoidable diminution in the exhibit. 

The present officers of the North St. Paul 
Land Company are Henry A Castle, presid ent; 
Frederick Driscoll, vice-president; Sam R. Mur- 
ray, secretary Its St Paul office is Room 82, 


present 


National German American Bank Building. 





eral debility or by malnutrition, or due to tuber- 
culosis.”” A climate that in winter is beneficial 
to persons of weak lungs or consumptive tenden- 
cies must be an exceedingly healthful one for 
people rot on the invalid list, and necessarily en- 
joyable and invigorating. The only mistake of 
the writer of the work is in terming the winters 
‘“‘intensely cold.” That impression, a tradition 
of the early times, has probably been kept alive 
by the attempt some years ago to erect an ice 
palace. The last four winters the only appre- 
hension has been that the ice crop would fail to 
ripen properly. The indications are that the 
present winter will aid further to dissipate the 
impression that the cold is at any time severe 
here. In fact, if the matter were left to popular 
vote, the temperature of the winters would be 
run down several degrees for the average. Still, 
for enjoyment and health, a great deal of travel 
will be requisite to find much improvement on 
Minnesota.— St. Paul Globe. 


ST. PAUL’S GREAT AUDITORIUM. 


The plans adopted by the City Council provide 
for a magnificent auditorium, 150 feet square, to 
rise from the center of the site now occupied by 
the market house. The front entrance will be 
from Seventh Street, with exits and entrances 
in abundance from On either 
side of the main structure, which will be made 


sides and rear. 


fireproof, are wings that add to its seating 
capacity. The hall is a grand room, the front 


portion near the platform being approximately 
at the street level, while the floor at the rear 
rises to a sufficient height to admit of carriages 
driving underneath. Yet even there the ceiling 
will be eighty feet in the clear. <A gallery anda 
balcony will break the monotony of outline and 
increase the seating capacity. This auditorium 
will have opera chairs for 10,000 persons, with 
benches enough to raise the entire seating 
capacity to 12,000. 

Every accessory of aconvention has been pro- 
vided for in this plan. It is but 140 feet from the 
presiding officer of the convention to the seat 
most distant from him. At the sides of the hall 
near the platform there is abundant room for the 
reporters, while under the galleries in the wings 
will be located the telegraph desks, from which 
unlimited copy may be sent as fast as the wires 
“an take it. A corridor runs the full length of the 
front, affording communication through the cen- 
tral building with the wings. Allof the best 
features of the Chicago auditorium building have 
been incorporated in the plan, and in some re- 
spects the building will be better suited to con- 
vention purposes than any in which such a body 
has everassembled. The cost of the central por- 
tion, which must be completed at once, is put at 
$90,000, while the entire building, wings and 
center, will cost when finished not to exceed the 
limit of $120,000. 
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> ygRTHW Tt 
PROGRESS. 


™ 
Minnesota 


? THE Walter A. Wood 
Manufacturing Co, one 
of the three largest con- 
cerns in the world en- 
gaged in making harvest 

having a capital of £4 000,000, 

Falis, N. Y¥ has contracted 

Paul to build a factory in this city 

next spring for supplying with its machines all the 

territory west of Ohio. The first cost of the new plant 
will be #400000. A new corporation is to be formed to run 
this Western concern, with a capital of $1 500,000, of 
which 8t. Paul people have subscribed #759,000 The new 
works will employ at the start from 1,509 to 2 000 men, 
who, with their families, will add 100,000 souls to the 
present population of the city. The negotiations for ac- 
quiring this great industrial establishment were carried 
on by the Business Men's Union and were kept out of the 
newspapers until the necessary subecriptions were all 
obtained and the contract was signed by the managers of 
the Wood company. The company has bought the Min- 
neapolis Harvester Works and will remove them to St 

Paul as soon as the new buildings are ready for the 

machinery. With this purchase go a numberof valuable 


ers and mowing machines 
with works at 
with citizens of 8t 


Hoosic 


patents which the Wood company desired to use in 
making their machines, 
THe following, taken from the Park Rapids Souvenir, 


contains some interesting facts concerning the prosper- 
ous new town in Northern Minnesota 

Park Rapids is the County Seat of Hubbard County, or- 
ganized in 1°83. It is the terminus of the Wedena & Park 
Rapids Railroad, which is an extension of the Great 
Northern Railroad. It occupies a central position in the 
Shell Prairie Country. These Shel! Prairies are by many 
considered the choicest farm lands in the State. They 
extend from Shell City, Wadena County, forty miles ina 
northwesterly direction to the White Earth Reservation. 
The quality of the wheat raised here, ite average ex 
celience and yield, has made the region noted among 
wheat growers and buyers. Park Rapids is geographic- 
ally central in its position, and because of this has from 
the first taken the lead'ng place asa trade center. It is 
situated on the Fish Hook River, a beautiful stream 
which, with many vuthers like it, help to swel! the volume 
of the Father of Waters on its winding course from 
Itasca to the Gulf. An exceptionally fine water power, 
never disturbed by freshet or overtiow, with a reservoir 
of lakes and rivers back of it sufficient to give it per- 
manency, is a valuable factor in the growth of the town 
The vast forests of pine and other woods which line the 
banks of the waters tributary to us, afford resources of 
lumber for years to come. The town is beautifully 
located on the edge of the forest to the north and east, 
overlooking to the west and south the gently rolling acres 
and prosperous farms of Second Prairie. It was laid out 
in 1882 and has had a steady growth ever since. Its 
position is excellent. Centrally located in the midst of 
such a fertile farming country, with a fine water power 
capable of turning out millions of feet of lumber and 
hundreds of barrels of tiour, with the finest of pine to 
draw from, it means employment for many bands and 
added wealth to many pockets. Hundreds of acres of 
land now idle and vacant will be settied upon and de- 
veloped. With this point the terminus of the road, it 
willdraw the trade from the country east, north and 
west, and this will give opportunity for many lines of 
business and manufacturing to do well. 


North Dakota. 


One of the phenomenal yields this year is reported 
from Antelope Vailey. A. E. Lundstrom, an ex-‘print” 
who is now one of the farmer nabobs of North Dakota, 
measured eight acres of ground and from that threshed 
43 bushels of wheat, an average of 54 bushels t) the 
acre.—New Rockford Tranacript. . 


HuNDREDS of people are leaving North Dakota. But 
they are not walking out, neither are they looking for 
work. They are just going back East in a palace car to 
see old friends and give them a taste of high Jife. They 
can do it, for a big wad of money reposes in their inside 
pocket, and notin their minds as heretofore.—New Rock- 
ford Transcript. 


Tue best yield of wheat reported in Stark County is 
from Benj. Webb. From forty-seven acres 1,975 bushels 
were threshed—machine measure—an average of forty- 
two bushels to the acre. Mr. Webb says there was but 


forty-two bushels sowed on the fleld and from what he 
bas sold he thinks the machine measure will overrun not 





less than ten per cent., or ten bushels on every 100. 
From thirty-three acres Mr. Webb got 1,000 bushelsof 
oats, and from three acres of ground, 150 bushels of corn. 
His flock of 19% sheep gave an average of 11% pounds 
per head. 


FOR some years the Northern Pacific management have 


admitted the value of a line from Grand Forks southwest’ 


to Jamestown, tapping the cream of the Goose River 
Valley and further on to the chosen land of Sheyenne. 
With the prospects of another tremendous crop |ike this, 
next year. so promising, watch the Northern Pacific’s 
smoke.—Grand Forks News. 


Won't North Dakota prosper, though, when the hun- 
dreds of flour mills yet to be built in the State are all 
running at full capacity and grinding up the larger part 
of the wheat crop raised from year to year. That’s 
what we want asa State. Flour ground from pure un- 
adulterated No. | Hard wheat will command a premium 
in the markets of the world. North Dakota alone can 
“fill the bill,” and she ought to do it, and thus become 
the great flour State as well as the great wheat State 
that she now is.— Drayton Echo. 

Nortsa DAKOTA AT THE WORLD'S FArIR.—Plans have 
been approved by the State Commissioners of North 
Dakota for a building to be erected at the Columbian Ex- 
position. The structure will be seventy by fifty feet, and 
a considerable space in front of the main assembly hall 
will be arranged as a courtyard. A peculiarly significant 
feature of the building is the proposition to have a 
thatched roof of wheat straw. The young North State’s 
thief product will figure in numerous unique designs. 
As soon as the Chief of Construction approves the de- 
signs, the work of building will be begun. 

M&S. MARGARET WEBER, who lives one mile west of 
Spiritwood Lake, is one of the practical farmers of Stuts- 
man County. She and her two young daugbters raised 
over two thousand bushels of grain this year, and they 
did allof the work themselves, except the heip of one 
man in seeding time when one of the girls was sick. They 
plowed their own land, dragged it and seededit. They 
bought a harvester and cut the grain and stacked it 
themselves, without any help, and they are haulirig it to 
town and selling it, all without any male help. Their 
wheat went over thirty bushels per acre. They are 
hustiers, and any man, old or young, who beats them at 
farming has got to take off his coat and go to work.— 
Jamestown Alert. 


Montana. 


Tue directors of the Montana Ruby Mines Company, 
who were sent from London to inspect property, the 
ac juisition of which the company has in consideraticn, 
have called their approval of the purchase. 

Tue Chicago Iron Works, manufacturers of mining 
machinery and machinery for the reduction of ores, bave 
establishd their Western office in Helena, Montana. 
Mr. Menno Uozicker is in charge of the Western and 
Northwestern business. 


HELENA now has twenty church societies—at least ten 
too many, but probably they areall here tostay. Let us 
hope that some of them will strive to erect houses of 
worship wortby of the reputation of the city abroad. It 
must strike a stranger ns rather odd that we bave a jail 
of finer architecture than any of our church edifices.— 
Helena Independent. 


AN application has been made for a large forestry 
reservation in Montana under the land law of March 3. 
It comprises about 7,000 equare miles of territory and in- 
cludes the northwestern portion of Lewis and Clarke 
County and portions of Choteau, running along the 
Northern Pacific grant to the international boundary line. 
The application was made to Commissioner Carter by the 
American Forestry Association. ‘ 

Deer LODGE reports a very satisfactory growth last 
year. The New Northwest says: The boast of Deer Lodge 
is its conservative growth, There is none of the spas- 
modic action, the feverish jerkiness of a boom town, but 
a beautiful healthy growth like that of a vigorous, well 
cared for child. Improvements, which in some places 
would call forth pages of rhapsody in the local papers, 
here are accepted as a matter of course and occasion no 
comment, or at most a passing notice.” 

AT a recent meeting of the Montana Board of Live 
Stock Commissioners, President Alfred Myers said: 
“The sales of Montana cattle this year will reach 250,000 
head. There has been a good market for them almost all 
through the season, and the average price received has 
been $40 ahead. You may safely say that the receipts 
from cattle this year in Montana have been 810,000,000. 
It was the best year the cattle raisers have had for the 
past five or six years,and the most money received in 
any one year, the largest sum heretofore not exceeding 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000. From cattle, horses, sheep and 


wool the Montana growers this year will receive $14,000,000 


or $15,000,000. “As to the outlook for next year, it is the 





brightest. The ranges are in the best condition, there is 
an abundance of feed, the grass is high, and it will take a 
pretty deep snow to coverit. So far the weather has 
been all one could ask. Cattle and stock generally go 
into the winter in the best possible condition. The pros- 
pect is also good next year for an equal demand with the 
same prices as this year.”’ 


THE total population of Montana, as returned in 1880, 
was 39,159. A recent census bulletin gives the total 
population in 1890 at 132,159, an increase of 93,000 or 237.49 
percent. There are five more counties now than there 
were a decade ago, and there has been no decrease in any 
section. There are fourteen cities and towns having 
over 1,000 inhabitants, the greatest of which are in the 
order named: Helena, Butte, Great Falls, Anaconda and 
Missoula. The former has 13,834 inhabitants and the 
latter 3,426. 


MONTANA WOOL AHEAD —An interesting competition 
took place recently in Boston in which about ten of the 
leading wool houses each submitted three samples of 
wool from different States, with a view to determine 
which was the best wool regardiess of the condition of 
the wool, whether dirty or clean. The firm of Luce & 
Manning put in a sample from Obio, one from Indiana 
and one from Montana—out of the clip of Clark Bros. of 
Choteau County. The merits of the different fleeces 
were passed upon by a jury of disinterested judges, and 
the pr ze—a handsome gold watch—was awarded to Ciark 
Brog., the verdict being that their wool was the best of 
the thirty odd samples shown. Luce & Manning write to 
Birkle & Truecott of this city that if Frank Parkburst’s 
shipment had arrived in time he would undoubtedly 
have won the prize, as his woo! exceeds the Clark Bros.’ 
sample in quality, and is the best sold in Boston this 
year. It netted Mr. Parkhurst over twenty cents. Frank 
Parkhurst is a Custer County sheep man and runs his 
sheep near Ekalaka.— Miles City Journal. 


Idaho. 


Tue Idaho Grand Lodge !. O. O. F., at the recent en- 
campment at Moscow, decided to locate the Odd Fellows 
Home at Idaho Falls. Ground will be broken at once 
and the Home pushed to a speedy completion; over $100,- 
000 will be expended on the buildings and surroundings. 
There were several places bidding for the Home, but 
Idaho Falls was decided upon as possessing advantages 
over all competitors. 


THE great Idaho canal is completed for a distance of 
forty-five miles from where it is taken out of Snake 
River. The company expects to work all winter, or so 
much of it as the weather will permit, and by spring 
hope to bave the canal completed to Pocatello. The 
canal is forty feet wide on the bottom for thirteen miles 
from its bead. There it branches out into two canals, 
each thirty feet in width. One of these is completed and 
water running in ita distance of thirty miles from the 
head of the main canal. The other branch is known as 
the Butte arm and is taken out of the main canal at 
Idabo Falls. It is completed and its full length is nine 
miies—water running the entire distance. 

To be assured that the fertility and productiveness of 
Idaho soil is not the vain boasting of would be moneyed 
Northwesterners, says the Lewiston Teller, one needs 
only to make the carriage drive from Lewiston to Mos- 
cow, a drive through country satisfying to the eye on 
account of its beauty if nothing else. But its beauty is 
more than surface deep to one who sees, besides the 
harmony in color and lay of lands, the productiveness of 
the boundless flelds, the thrift of the fortunate owners 
and the possibilities awaiting their industry and enter- 
prise. Immense quantities of wheat stored in the best of 
barns, comfortable houses, neat outbuildings, gardens 
running over with winter food supplies, all are evidences 
of the unsurpassed fertility of the soil and unflagging 
energies of the people, two elements that will make a 
garden spot of any country. The thriving, growing, 
bustling city of Moscow nestles down among these fer- 
tile rolling hills, a business center for all this prosperous 
region, and its growth and enterprise keep pace with the 
country’s development. The Palouse Country is the 
garden spot of the Northwest. True, gold dollars are not 
found in pumpkins instead of seed but its prolific soil 
and energetic people coin them fast enough to make this 
section the most desirable home center in the world. 
Here thrift and enterprise meet with their just reward, 
and such a country should be filled with the busiest, 
happiest, most thriving people under the sun. 





Washington. 
SEATTLE has a new public library containing over 6,000 
books. Ten percent of the fines and licenses collected 
by the city go to its support. 





ABERDEEN, Wash., will have a ship building plant 
worth $50,000, employing over 250 men. South Aberdeen 
is to have a new shingle mill. 

PULLMAN, Wash., will bave a steam saw-mill and sash 
and door factory. Thelogs will be transported over the 
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Northern Pacific from a point below Stollmer and Ken- 
drick, Idaho. The revenue from the sales of refuse of 
the timber will more than pay the freight on the logs. 
The mill’s capacity will be 30,000 feet per day, 


THE estimate of the shipment of grain grown on the 
Swinomish, Beaver, Olympic and Samish marsh lands 
this year, from Anacortes (all in the undeveloped county 
of Skagit) to San Francisco approximates 2,000,000 bushels, 
besides what is shipped by vessels from LaConner and 
Edison to Seattle and Tacoma, and from Burlington, and 
other stations on the S. & N. road to the interior. 


THE Yakima Republic tells a potato yarn which is 
vouched for as true. It is to the effect that Peter 
Gervais, of that place, had raised 2,455 bushels of potatoes 
on one acre without rain or irrigation and the potatoes 
were so large that four of them taken to the Republic 
office weighed nineteen pounds. The potatoes were 
worth, at $10 per ton, just 8736.50 and were raised on $60 
per acre school land. At the price prevailing last year, 
850 per ton, he would have received nearly #4,000 from his 
acre of ground. 


There is a newly platted town site in Pacific 
County. It is situated on Willapa Bay. The land is not 
only high and dry, but for some distance back from the 
water front is perfectly level, and would not require an 
enormous outlay of capital for piling and planking the 
streets. There is about forty feet of water in the chan- 
nel, and anchorage room for a thousand vessels or more 
atone time. In this connection we may remark that the 


city of Willapa Bay is already established at South Bend. 


Other town sites are largely speculative in their nature. 

THE mining interests in Okanogan County were never 
in a more healthy condition than at present. During the 
past season many new and important discoveries, both 
in gold and silver, have been made, and the year’s work, 
which has about closed, has been altogether satisfactory. 
With the progress made this year, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that 1882 will witness still greater activity in the 
working and development of our rich mines and pros- 
pects. There is every assurance, says the Okanogan 
Outlook, that several mills will be built in this vicinity 
next year, and that the railroad will be extended at least 
forty miles nearer. 


THE capacity of the land of the Puyallup Valley for 
raising the finer grades of tobacco will soon be practically 
tested. It is the purpose of a number of gentlemen to 
establish a large cigar manufactory at Puyallup. Already 
the examination of samples of tobacco selected from a 
lot of one and one-half tons shows that the valley is 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of the product, and 
was the leading cause of the interest in favor of the 
manufactory. The main difficulty, however, seems not 
to be so much in procuring material as in the cost of the 
labor involved at that point as compared with that paid 
by the Eastern establishments into competition with 
which the new venture must necessarily enter. If the 
cousumers of tobacco on the coast could be induced to 
favor an article manufactured in a local factory and 





wholly from a home-grown product of a superior quality, 
there is no doubt but that the increased consumption 


and the necessarily increased amount of tobacco raised | 
would attract a large amount of capital to its cultivation | 


and manufacture, besides giving great encouragement 


to those who have signified their willingness to see just | 


what can be done in that line. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


BRANDON'S citizens have spent 8444,300 in buildings this 
year. 


A BINDING twine factory is likely to be established in 
Winnipeg shortly. 

BRANDON claims a population of 4,542, according toa 
local census, as compared with the recent Dominion 
census of 3,700. 


during the past five years. Two-thirds of these are set- 
tled on Dominion lands, are doing well, and are happy 
and contented. The only ones who make any complaints 
are those who are old and useless individuals, and would 
be no use anywhere. Mr. Baldwinson accounts for the 
small number who came this year by the fact that this 
has been a good season for sheep and ponies in Iceland, 
the raising of which is the chief industry there, so that 
the people do not find the necessity of making a change. 


| —Weatern World. 


Winnipeg, have erected upwards of forty grain elevators | 
| ful novelty of this progressive age, and is highly appre- 
| ciated by all regular patrons of this line. We wish others 


in ali parts of the Province. 


THE northwest provinces of Canada have made bounti- 
ful provisions for the education of the multitudes of peo- 
ple who are expected to some day occupy this now 
somewhat lonesome expanse of territory. Saskatchewan 
has set apart 3,648,000 acres of land for the maintenance 
of public schools, Assiniboia 3,040,000 and Alberta 3,200,000 

A MOUNTAIN of mica is reported to have been dis- 
covered on the Canoe River, about 300 miles north of the 
British Columbia boundary line, by Julius V. Fleming, 
Kamloops. B.C. Should the find prove to be what the 
discoverer anticipates, it will be far ahead of the richest 
gold mine. Mica in a pure state is worth from 82 to 8% 
per pound. 


AN example of the influence which large bodies of 
water have on climates is to be found to the south of 
Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, in the region around 
Portage la Prairie. Here the climate is so subdued and 
equable that farming is attended with uniform success, 
consequently land is almost as valuable as in the Eastern 
States of the Union. 


THE largest yield of wheat per acre over a good sized 
fleld is reported by Councillor A. Condie, who from 
sixty-seven acres about five miles out of Deloraine, Man., 
obtained 3,300 bushels, threshers’ measure, of No. 1 bard 
wheat, threshed from the stook. This is over 49% 
bushels per acre, and from the way threshers’ measure 
has turned out this fall there is no reason to doubt it will 
weigh out at least fifty bushels to the acre.— Western 
World. 





ICELANDIC IMMIGRATION.—Mr. B. L. Baldwinson, 
Dominion Government immigration agent to Iceland, 
says this year has not been a good one for immigrants, 
as he has only brought out 200 Icelanders, as compared 
with 1,000 last year. There are now 10,000 people of that 





nationality in the Canadian Northwest, nearly all of | 
whom have come from their cold and frigid island home ' 


——— *@- 
Four Hundred Miles as the Crow Flies 


Is the distance covered ina single night by the Limited 
Express trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! Rail- 
wuy between the Twin Cities of the Northwest—St. Pau! 
and Minneapolis—and Chicago. 

These trains are vestibuled, electric lighted and steam 


- - heated, with the finest Dining and Sleeping Car service in 
DURING the past season the Vulcan Iron Company of | 


the world. 
The electric reading light in each berth is the success- 


to know its merits,as the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! 
Railway is the only line in the West enjoying the exclu- 
sive use of this patent. 

For further information apply to nearest coupon ticket 
agent, or address W. D. Dixon, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had piaced in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula ofa 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radi- 
cal cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer 
ing, I will send free of charge toall who wish it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 80 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lo Sf 
North Dakota. 

If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakotas, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, 8t. Paul, Minn., for a foider map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good iands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all appbcants 

°*@e 

An old farmer said to his sons: ‘‘Boys, don’t you ever 
spekerlate or wait for somethin’ to turnup. You might 
just as well sit down on a stone in the middle of a medder 
with a pail *twixt your legs and wait for a cow to back 
up to you to be milked.” 

Ip t you to ” : 
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FARM SCENE NEAR BRANDON, MANITOBA. 
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**Manners and Customs of Spain,” by James Mew, con- 
tains explanatory textand thirty-six ex juisite etchings 
by RK. de Los Rios, illustrating Spanish life as presented 
in the writings of Cervantes, Le Sage, Mendoza and 
Aleman. It is a very quaint production and appeals to 
all lovers of the fine arts. 


“Memory’s Sketch Book," with the designs of Helen P. 
Strong, is agift book of exceeding charm. The drawings 
which embellish those popular Eoglish and American 
poems and folksongs are printed in tints on a rich cream- 
like paper, and give the book a very luxurious appear- 
ance. It isa very veritable treasury of picture and song. 


One of the prettiest and daintiest holiday books this 
year is the edition of Whittier’s ever-new “Snowbound,” 
published by Houghton, Miflliin & Co. It is bound in 
white with blue-edged leaves, has an introductory and 
explanatory letter by the good o)d poet, and his portrait, 
and is fully and most beautifully illustrated by E. H. 
Garrett, while the red initial letters and thick paper add 
their charm to a book which would make a dainty gift 
any time 0’ year. 


“Our Boys in Ireland,”’ by Harry W. French, isa brilliant 
story of a summer jaunting; really the best book of 
travel published for many a year. It is profusely illus- 
trated, gives a most graphic account of beautiful Ireland, 
tells us of its lases, mountains and cities, besides making 
us acquainted with representatives of its people as met 
by the party of bright American boys who travelled 
through it in «uest of enjoyment and instruction. We 
also get an insight into race characteristics by vivid 
glimpses of its history and romantic and sometimes 
amusing legends. 


“With Stanley in Africa.”’ An unusually handsome book, 
by Capt. McClure, gives an exceedingly interesting, in 
fact, thrilling, account of the travels and adventures in 
the dark continent of the intrepid traveller and explorer 
Henry M. Stanley, commencing with his *‘How He 
Found Livingston” down to the “Rescue of Emin Pasha.” 
This volume is now looked upon as the standard book on 
the subject, and as it is a story of almost superhuman 
sufferings, endurance and self-sacrifice, it no doubt will 
remain one of the popular reading books of the nation for 
generat'ons to come. 

A valuable addition to books for educated people who 
yet have not the time to become close students of scien- 
tifle subjects is Sir Robert Ball's “Cause of an Ice Age.” 
lhe author, like all the writers in this “Modern Science 
Series,’ is a noted specialist, so that the book, though 
scientifically accurate is simple and readable in style and 
devoid of technical expressions. Ball is the royal 
astronomer of Irelard. Works of the character and inter- 
est of this series, which is edited by as able a man as Sir 
John Lubbock, do much to disseminate knowledge among 
those whose interest in scientific subjects exceeds their 
technical training 


Lee & Shepard deserve thanks from the reading public 
for giving to them in book form Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson’s delightful essays, which have been scattered 
through The Atlantic Monthly, Harpers’ and other 
magazines. There isn't a dull line in “The New World 
and the New Book.’ Mr. Higginson is an An.erican 
from centuries. His ancestors shaped the early history 
of this country, and he speaks with no uncertain voice 
of its greatness and its literary future, as in the past he 
spoke in no undecided way upon siavery. He good- 
humoredly refers now to American siavery to Eoglish 
standards in literature, yet quotes with entire approba- 
tion the caim statement made by Washington Irving in 
writing to the historian Motley: “You are properly 
sensible of the high calling of the American press, that 
rising tribunal before which the history of all nations is 
to be revised and rewritten, and the judgment of past 
ages to be corrected or affirmed.’’ The character of this 
charming book of just, goodnatured, witty essays is per- 
haps best indicated by merely naming some of them: 
The Shadow of Europe, The Fear of the Dead Level, Con- 
cerning High Water Marks, The Evolution of an Amer- 
ican, The Perils of American Humor, Unnecessary 
Apologies, A Cosmopolitan Standard, etc. Mr. Higginson 
rates John Brown's speech in the court room and Lin- 
coln’s address at Gettysburg as “the two unmistakable 
ritle shots in American literature thus far."’ Higginson 
is the Andrew Lang of this country in the “talkey’’ essay 





style, though his judgment is better than the noted 
Scotchman’s. Lee & Shepard also forward the latest of 
their additions to the “Decisive Events in American His- 
tory” series—‘‘The Battle of Gettysburg,’ by Samuel 
Adams Drake, the historian. It is noticeable, in connec- 
tion with what has just been quoted from Mr. Higginson's 
essays, that Drake has quoted from Lincoln’s address his 
modest statement: “The world will little note, not long 
remember, what we say here.” 

A man widely known in journalistic ways is Will 
Hubbard-Kernan. His poems have mostly appeared in 
newspapers from which principally they have been 
gathered into a book published by Charles H. Kerr & Co, 
of Chicago—“‘The Flaming Meteor.”’ A biography of the 
author by the Hon. John R. Clymer, of Ohio, opens the 
book and explains the hysterics of some of the poems. 
Mr. Clymer refers to “heavy sorrows" which have tended 
to destroy the gladness of Kernan’s life and to tinge his 
poems with their tragedies. He does not specify what 
these sorrows are, but one gathers from the biography 
that they were, in the beginning, being unfortunately 
born in the North and so being obliged to be disloyal to 
country, home and friends in his adherence to the South 
during the war; and receiving none of the beauty of life 
in the love of wife and child, because unkind nature 
taught him to rail against it; believing in neither God nor 
man and go finding no answer to his faithless question, 
“What is the Use?’’—to these might be added, drink. 
Kernan’s poetry is strong, musical, rhymical, weird, 
virulent, pessimistic, Poe-etical, if the pun may be for- 
given. Read one of his poems, and for the nonce you 
might echo his wail; read on and, remembering the 
beauty of the world, of love, of faith, he becomes 
ridiculous in your eyes, if not covered with contempt 
For pity there is no room, he 80 revels in bis woe and un- 
belief. If the man had been nobler, the country would 
have gained a poet, but compare him to Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant and their ilk, with their songs of 
brotherhood and cheer, and one knows his work will die. 
Kernan’s language is fine, his pictures vivid and beauti- 
ful, but the spirit reminds one of Holmes’ “pie poem.” 
The volume is dedicated to his mother, which is rather 
amusing when one reads that he really thinks as he 


writes: 
“T hold this truth as true, 
All love is lust at best; 
No mumbling priest 
Nor wedding feast 
Things beastiy can make blest.”’ 


The poems are divided into “Poems of Pessimism,” 
“Melodies of Misogamy,”’ “Poems of Passing Moods,” 
“Agnostic Arguments,” and “Poems Political." Among 
the pessimistic poems is one called “Guiteau,” which 
ends with— 

“Nothing is that isnot ordered by an over-ruling power, 
* * * * * 


If as through the mists phantasmal with thesaints we 
walk in rhyme, 

If our hearts are set to music of a melody sublime, 

If we wade with knife and fagot through the blood our 
hands have spilt, 

From that Powercame our glory, from that Power came 
our guilt.” 


Among these, too, is his remarkable “Song of Hate,”’ of 
which these are stanzas: 


“Hate I that World, my masters, with all of its show and 
sham: 
Its masks and lies and illusions, deceiving us but to 
damn; 
I heartily bate the living and hate the very dead, 
And everything 
By vassal or king 
That ever was done or said. 


Hate I the name of Pleasure; it is ever akin to pain 
And leaves a poison to rankie in spirit and heart and 
brain; 
Whenever it droppeth a lily adown on my sunless path, 
I shiver with fear, 
For I know tbat anear 
There hurtiles a bolt of wrath.” 


Ete. Searcely the man, this hater, one would care to 
invite to see the children’s Xmas tree. In more loving 
mood come the memorial! verses to “Avery Meriwether— 


To know that life will end— 
End in the murk and mold 
Before the song is half-way sung, the tale is half-way 
told; 
O pitiless! O, pitiless the God, the Law, the Fate, 
The Nature—call it what you list—that ruleth our estate. 
O Avery! my Avery! 
The day is half-divine, 
The sod is all a-biooming and the sky is all ashine, 
And the flash and song and fragrance of the summer 
green and gay; 
Mock laughingly at Death and all that Death has done 
this day! 
Insensibly there comer 
A sweet, triumphant thought 
Tbat somewhere in the Universe a truth is left untaught— 
A Truth that will unriddle all the mysteries that be 
And let thy soul electrify our souls eternally.” 


“The Dream of a Dream” is beautiful, especially the 
lines beginning 
“Hot Afric jungles thick and green before my vision 
rise.” 


and that line 
“Oakes with their plumy palms carved green against the 
skies.”” 
His “Song of the Twentieth Century” is inspiring; 
“Eternity on Earth,’’ fine and thoughtful, especially the 





end; “If I thought as You Think,”’ musical in rhyme and 
philosophical in thought: “The Land of Fancy-Free”’ 
airy, sweet, joyous,”’ ‘‘Basil,”” hysterical and opium-istic. 
The editor explains that Kernan’s political poems were 
published against his wishes. It is to be deplored that 
they were not respected. 


“My Canadian Journal” by the Marchioness of Dufferin 
and Ava, is a book which will probably be widely read, so 
attractive is a title, even on a title page, though it is not 
wanting in interest,in a not too deep way, of its own. 
It was written, as the author says in her preface, simply 
as a journal to her mother. This is readily discernible in 
the text, which abounds in personulities and trivialities 
quite uninteresting to the reading public unless it be 
those to whom nothing is too insignificant in the lives of 
those even as far from the actual throne as the governor- 
general of Canada and his wife. Careful editing would 
have given the book more value as a book, though, per- 
haps it would have dimmed the view of the pleasant 
home life of the Dufferins. The journal was written 
from 1872 to 1878, long before the journal from India 
which appeared some time ago. The “Canadian Journal” 
incidentally makes some good-natured comments upon 
Americans. The countess speaks of visiting the Twin 
Cities, which she liked much, of meeting Generals John- 
son and Ferry, Mr. Rice acd his ‘‘nice daughters” in St. 
Paul, of a laughable incident at Fort Snelling, of a visit 
to Minnehaha and her long admiration for Longfellow. 
Speaking of Mr. Rice, Lady Dufferin says he is a 
“pleasant man, bad been for many years in Congress, 
and was a person to whom every one appealed for every 
sort of information.”” “My Canadian Journal” is pub- 
lished by Appleton & Co, N.Y. 


"TWIXT PAPER COVERS. 

A remarkable book is “Better Dead,” by J. M. Barrie, 
the authorof “My Lady Nicotine.’’ It is the story of a 
Scotch idealist who went to London and joined the 8. D. 
W.S8.P., the “Society for Doing Without Some People;” 
would it were organized here. Any who were voted 
better dead were quietly removed. Rand & McNally, 
publishers. 


Appletons send two more of their Town and Country 
Series: A lugubrious story entitled ‘A Widower Indeed,”’ 
evolved by Rhoda Broughton and Elizabeth Bisland, and 
chietly noticeable for the disloyalty of the American half- 
author in portraying a non-existent type of American 
girl, and a readable, well-written, if rather improbable 
story by George McDonald, “The Flight of the Shadow.” 
Peterson sends a Rommany love story, “The Heiress,” 
in Mrs. Ann S. Stephens’ usual style; an amateurish, 
absolutely worthless tale, ‘Sybil Brotherton,’’ by Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth—think I’ve omitted none of 
the alphabet preceding her name—and ‘’Tania’s Peril” 
by Henry Greville, a Russian story without beginning 
or end. PALMER HENDERSON. 

——— eee 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Now Runs 

“Parlor Cars to Chicago,”’ 

“Daylight Trains to Chicago,” 

“Solid Vestibuled Trains to Chicago,” 

“Steam Heated Trains to Chicago,” 

“Electric Lighted Trains to Chicago,” 

“Electric Reading Lamps in Berths,”’ 

“Finest Dining Cars in the World,” 

“Thirteen hours and a half to Chicago,” 

“Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas City,” 

“Double Daily Pullman Service to St. Louis,” 

“Through Coaches to St. Louis,”’ 

“Through Coaches to Kansas City on Morning and 
Evening Trains,” 

“Elegant Day Coaches,” 

“Magnificent Lunch Cars,” 

“Pullman’s Best Sleepers,” 

“The Shortest and Quickest Line,” 

“The Best Route to Kansas City,” 

“The Best Route to St. Louis,” 

“The Best Route to Colorado,” 

“To Kansas, to California,” 

“To the West and Southwest.” 

Secure accommodations from the Company’s agents in 
St. Paul or Minneapolis, or from any coupon ticket agent 
in the Northwest. 





How to Reach New England Investors. 


The average New Englander ought to be happy and 
satisfied now. He is the richest man in the United 
States. 

A census bulletin issued to-day shows the value per 
capita of the real and personal property of the United 
States as assessed by the State officials, and New England 
heads the procession; more than that, Massachusetts 
takes the very first place. 

The New Englander is a natural investor. He only 
needs to be told of an opportunity and his money is 
ready. 

The Boston Globe is the best medium for reaching the 
investing classes of New England. It has the largest 
circulation, is read by over 750,000 people every day, and 
covers the field as no other paper or periodical can. 

The Globe Newspaper Co., Boston. Mass, will cheer- 
fully furnish estimates on any kind of advertising on 
application. 
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Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
CARRIAGES. 


We carry every style of Vehicle in use in this part of the country, from a Sulky to a 
Landau, from the leading Manufacturers. 








All styles. From common Farm 


Harness. to the finest Track, Buggy or 


Coach. 
Turf GOS. Geode of excry descripdon, 
BUFORD PLOWS. 


Buckeye Low-Down Shoe Drills, 


Buckeye Seeders, Fish Wagons, Bain Wagons, 
Waterloo Buggies and Spring Wagons. 


Buckeye Pumps and Wind Engines. 
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Hay Rakes, Hay Presses, Tedders and Hay Tools of 
every description. Wire and Ties a specialty. 


Retail Department, Cor, Third and Wabasha Bo = 
Jobbing Department, dtd St, Broadway to Pine: eS See eee 


sl. PAUL. Pirate Gangs and Sulkies. 


BHAR !¥ MIND THIS FACT, 
THE BRADSTREET-THURBER COMPANY, 


Syndicate Block, Minmneapelis, 


THE GREAT FURNITURE, DRAPERY, WALL PAPER AND CARPET DEALERS, 


Take buildings direct from the plasterer; either Homes, Hotels, Club Houses, Opera Houses, Restaurants, Offices, etc.. 
furnishing, carpeting, draping, papering or frescoing the same, in any part of the West at the lowest possible figures. 


SEND PLANS FOR ESTIMATES. 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO. Havg That Rupture Healed. 


Wholesale DRY GOODS, Ho Lott Tine and Wo Rik 


FIVE YEARS SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE. 
And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 
Jean and Cassimer Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. | °°7*°"* Soine casce may be from pane Gjolning States. 


Many are sent by old patients, six cases being brothers 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. from three families. 


Lall or write for proofs of cwres. Examinations free. 





NORTH DAKOTA I have some of the most desirable Farms and Sheep Lands in MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 
¢ the famous RED RLVER VALLEY at very moderate prices. 





828 FIRST AVE. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Now IS THE TIME TO INVEST. GREAT PROFITS IN WHEAT. 
100 PER CENT CLEARED IN SHEEP RAISING. P. 8.—We also have eight representative physicians, 
Write me for information. turgeons and specialists, who skillfully treat all diseases, 


mjuries and deformities. 


Send for descriptive pamphlets, free on application. 
JOHN PRAINE, Real Estateand Loans, Grafton, North Dakota. W. D. LAWRENOR, 0s. D.,.800s 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 
HENRY P. U PHAM, Prest E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
C.D. GULFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 





Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $900,000. 
DirecTORS: H. P Upbam, 1 B. Campbell, .J. H Sanders 
T. L. Schurmeier. E W Winter, J.J. Hill, D C. Shepard. 


H.R. Bigelow, H. KE. Thompson, Greenleaf Clark, C. D. 
Gilfillan, A H. Wilder, F B. Clarke, C W. Griggs, E. H. 
Bailey. 


Wit.iam D. Kirk, President. 
KENNETH CLARK, Vice President. 
GrorGE H. Princes, Ccshier, 


THE CAPITAL BANK OF ST, PAUL, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CAPITAL, - - - 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 





$100,000 
$40,000 


ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
EK. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. RoBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


COMMERCIAL BANK. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, . . $500,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


HOW 4 QUICKLY 
7s MONEY? 2% 
MAKE . EASILY! 


Send 50 cta. to pay postage on our Daily Market Report 
and Special Letter of Advice, for one month. 


We Can Make You Lots of Money. 


Agents wanted. Address, 


8. H. WOOD & CO., Investment Brokers, 
212, 215, 214 & 215 Wright Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


C.cC.& A. BR. MERRITT, 


Real Estate and Iron Lands, 


Room 616 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Square Dealing Promptness. Thoroughneas. Accuracy. 


INSURE YOUR LIVE STOCK IN 


The United States Live Stock Insurance Co. 
OF FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
Capital, $500,000. 
Home Office, Rooms Nos. 1,2. 3,4 &5, First Nat. Bank Bid’g 


The largest Live Stock Insurance Company in the 
World. Does business in every section of the United 
States and Canada, now offers for sale, a limited number 
of shares of its unsold Capital Stock, at 850 each, in 
blocks from one to 100 shares. 

PAYING fifteen to twenty per cent annual Dividends; 
a very desirable investment, indeed. If you have money 
seeking investment, you can not do better than to look 
into the merits of this opportunity. 

INSURANCE —We insure only first-class Horses and 
Cattle, and do not accept anything but such at the very 
lowest possible Rate (CASH ONLY). Limit of insurance 
#1000 on any one animal 

REMEMBER that this is not an assessment Association; 
itis a strictly stock company. and has its fixed rates for 
insurance so the parts insuring knows just what he has 
to pa 

The | policies issued by this company are the most 
liberal and desirable issued. and every policy is absolutely 
guaranteed by the compens. No other company has 
shown results so profitable and gratifying to its Policy 
and Stock-holders 

Any further information concerning the Company will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application to 

A. B. ERICKSON, Secretary and Gen’) Manager, 
Reliable Agents wanted. 


Correspondence solicited. 











NORTH DAKOTA. 


I* you want to buy or sell LAND inthe world renowned 
Goose River Country, Traill, Steele and Griggs 
counties, North Dakota, write 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, MAYVILLE, N. D. 
We have thousands of acres to sell cheap, and on crop 
payment, if desired. For list of lands and full particulars 
address us. 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, 
or GIBBS & EDWARDS, MAyYvILtug, N. D. 


FOR SALE, 


FARMS on easy terms; $600 to $1,000 buys a 
choice 160 acres; $50 buys a lot six blocks from 
capitol building. Poor man’s opportunity. Rich 
man’s time to profitably invest. A great agri- 
cultural and stock growing country. Excellent 
climate, best soil. Might exchange for horses or 
cattle. Write me. 
GERALD PIERCE, 
BIsMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA. 


MANITOBA. 


CROTTY & CROSS, 


Real Estate and Loans, 


Corner Main and Market Streets, 
WINNIPEG. 


We have been ten years in the real estate business in 
this city, and are well p:-sted in localities and values. 
Come and see us. Lists on application. 


MONTANA. 





(Mo. 1649.] 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 
Paid up Capital, - - = 
Surplus and Profits, - - 


$500, 000 
875,000 


General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 





west receive prompt attention. 
6. F. ee pres’, A. J. DAVIS, Vice + 
E. W. KNIGHT 


“?. H i. KLRINSCHS MIDT, Ass’t Cashie 
HILL, Beoond are Gasuler. 





Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, © ° MONTANA. 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 


Emory Coss, Pres’t. C. W. Horrman, Vice Pres’t. 
PstTerR Koc, Cashier. 

We do a genera! banking business, and give prompt atten- 

tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 


Prance HOopss. Cus. H. Eaton. 
HOOPHS & HATON, 


Real Estate, Mines and Insurance. 
Mines. Placer Mines. Investments made 

nencomtane. Bente yy Taxes ant 

: Montana Nat. Bank, Hi vingston 

Nat. Bank, Livingston; National Park 4 Livingston. 

Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON and COOKE, Mont. 


MINING EXPERT. 


DR. G. C. SWALLOW, late Inspector of Mines, offers 
his services in bu ing and selling Mines, thinking his long 
acquaintance wit e mines of the country and forty 

ears experience in mining may be useful to operators. 

e has several valuable mines for gale, and has business 
connections with several Eastern parties who wish to 
buy Montana Mines. 


Office, St. Leuis Block, Ne, 19% Main St., Helena, Montana. 





GAVE YOUR COPIES 


OF 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
And send them in for binding. 
They,make a splendid volume. 





_ORECON. 


“The First National ‘Bank. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT. Asst. Cashier. 


WASHINGTON. 


A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


N Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im 
‘arm and city property. 


Collections and investments for non-residents at 
tended a e 
seamen WASHINGTON. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 


(Oldest Bank in Tacoma.) 
Bank Building Cor. Pacific Ave. and Eleventh St. 
Paid up Capital, $260,000. Surplus ever Dividends, $75,000, 


President, WaLTEr J. THOMPSO 7 
Vice President, H2 fara Drom. 
COLLYBk. 


Asst. Cashier, R. J. ae W.F. SARGENT, 2nd Asst. Cash 
Samuel Collyer, W. 


Directors: um. BE. Ha Dru 
J.Thom F. Relson ett, R. J. Davis. 
_ baposts ar eee er epiate 
lence in 
G2 Interest on 








F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Mortgage Loans 


101 South 9th St., - - TACOMA, WASH. 


References: London San Francisco Bank. 


ACOMA REALTY. 


We have for sale elegant Im 
pow fo and Fn mew 3 Pro) perties, et Soatmp Troe 

Lands, Water Fronts, Coal, yy Gold, —— 
one 1d Copper See Preperties ranging on our lists fro 


7 upon or address E. F. RUSSELL & OO., 
916 A Street. Opp. the “Tacoma.” 








C GILCHRIST, Pres. C. W. JOHNSONE, Cashier. 
A. PACKARD, V. Pres. A. PACKARD, JR., Asst. “ 


LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Capital, - - $50,000. 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


{s oa located and offers unequalled opportunities 
es desiring business or residence property. 


The Union ~ 9 Company’s grounds are located in this 
addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
mation apply to office o J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 


J. J. RUTLEDGE, “ie 
Real Estate and Loans, 


BLAINE, WASH. 
rt) 
Real Estate Investments for Non-residents. 











T. B. PISH & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment 
Agents, 


1m. PEER Bioxer.| - ANACORTES, WASH. 








ATTEN TTTLE, 
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DO YOU WANT TO SPECULATE? | 


250 per cent., net,is the showing made on money invested in ABERDEEN 
at any time within the last three years. 


ABERDEEN, ON GRAY’S HARBOR, WASHINGTON, 
The Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific, Port Angeles and Gray’s Harbor Railroads. 


Growing faster than any City in Washington. The Ocean Outlet for the Inland Empire. 











For maps and printed matter write to 


J.B. MALING & CO., 
Aberdeen, Wasn. 


han VF. ewes & CO.. 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Country and City Property bought and sold. We have a large list of arisen and unimproved Farms from $2 to $25 per acre. 


KENT, WILL J. SHINN, washington. 
Dealer in White River Valley Lands. 


To those who want the VERY BEST LAND in the VERY BEST LOCATION, I say, come to KENT, in the heart of the GARDEN of Western Washington. WHITE 
RLVER VALLEY, the longest settled and ONLY UNBOOMED partof Puget Sound Basin. It has the BEST SCHOOLS, the RICHEST sorL and the BEST MARKETS. 
Kent is 17 miles from Seattle, 24 miles from Tacoma, on the N. P. R. R. I can sell you choice Valley Lands, ready for the plow, in one to five acre tracts, at fair 


prices and on VERY EASY TERMS. Call on, or address, WILL J. SHINN, Kent, King County, Wash. 

Established 1883. Flathead Land Agency. 
SW ANd es 8 SY AWNE 2. 

Real Estate Bought and Sold on Commission. Money Loaned on Real Property. 


Complete Abstracts of all Government Land Filings in Flathead Valley. Collections made. 
KALISPELL, MONTANA. 








I CURE FITS! | 


ba oe ay el wt » ne ot mean me pa toag sto ” them 

nd th m ha eturn aga Ir a 

ire. ha ade the an of FITS, EPL. 

LEPSY « FALLING SIC KNESS a hife cong stu wad b. 

nat my Fe edy to cure the worst cases, a 

others have fa ile obey: no re mmdipeahen Ww receiving & 

cure, Send at « oy angen aught Bottle of 
my infallible imate. Give Express and Post Office. 

Hi. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 








Hm yo 
Fra _ HER VIEW OF IT. 


Small One—“What does ‘the unattainable’ mean, Clara ?”’ 

Big Sister (just from Vassar)-—‘‘Well, simply, a more or less mature specimen of affectionate masculinity with un- 
exceptionable antecedents and a burdensome bank account. That's all.” 
8. O. (very meekly)}—“Oh! I see.” 
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LEADING 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 
OF ST. EAU LL. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, WAGONS, CARRIAGES 
AND SADDLERY. 


Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 


, BEER. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co, 

BRASS WOR*S. 
St. Paul Brass Works Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
Twin City Lime and Cement Co. 
CARRIAGES. 
J. H. Mahler Carriage Co. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 

Wemott, Howard & Co., Agents 


CIGARS. 
W. 8S. Dennis. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Kuhl & Cumming Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY, 
J. H. Roach & Co. 
CREAMERY. 
The Crescent Creamery Co. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Chapman-Drake Co. 
DRUGS. 

Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 

WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeler, 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 
Columbia Electric Co. 
F, J. Renz & Co. 


FUEL. 
Northwestern Fuel Co. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 
GROCERS. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Seabury & Co. 
GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 
HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE, 
Nicols & Dean. 
LIME, PLASTER AND CEMENT. 
Northwestern Lime Co. 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 
Jilson & Satterlee. 
Robinson & Cary Co. 
Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 
MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. 
G. W. Tussner & Co. 
MILLINERY AND FANCY 600DS. 
The August Oppenheimer Co. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 
WHOLESALE NOTIONS. 
Samuel Schwab & Bro. 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Franklin Machine Works. 
STOVES. 
S. Paul Stove Works. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairba iks, Morse & Co. 
SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 
Minnesota Slate and Tile Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. S. Crippen & Co. 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 


MANUFACTURERS OF VINEGAR, C'DER AND MALT BEV- 


AGES. 
Barrett & Barrett. 


WINES AND LIQUORS. 
Geo. Benz & Sons. 
W. L. Perkins & Co. 
WOOLENS AND TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS. 
William Cunningham. 
Hatch & Essendrup Co. 


GUITERMAN BROS., 


Manufacturers of Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Duck Lined Clothing, Mackinaws, and Jobbers of 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


7 Sibley Street, 


St. PauL, MINNESOTA. 





METROPOLITAN 





Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Correspondence, Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 





BUSINESS 


Has the Best Corps of Teachers in the Northwest, 
The Best Location and Finest Rooms. 








STHOOL 





Office: 405 Pioneer Press Building. 





For further information address 
N. 8. BEARDSLEY, 87. Pau, Minn. 





Wworthwestern Conservatory of Music 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


The best teachers in every branch. 
and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. Tuition 8 vo $15 for oLn lessons. 


Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Vowe. Organ, Theory, all Cand 


Send for Culendar. 
RANCE A. MARSHALL, DIRECTOR 





THE DULUTH DRY GOODS CoO., 


Duluth, Minn. 
F. F. ‘McIVER, Pres’t and ‘Manager. 





THH 
) WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL \ 


LINES 


\ NORTHERN PACIFIC 
\ RAILROAD CO 
LESSEE 

Ng ee 








RUN 
Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Dra oom 
| Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest des 
tween ene and Milwaukee and St. Paul ona 
Fast ‘Trains’ with Pune Vestibuled Drawing Room 


Sleepers, a Cars and Coaches of latest design, between 
Orica gO an waukee and Ashland and Duluth. 
J -~. Vestibuled Drawin, , eS and 


Tourist hae via the Northern Pacifico R. R.. be- 
| tween Chicagoand Portland, Or. and a. ~scemne, Wash. 
| Convenient Trains toand from Eastern, Western, 
| Northern and Central Wisconsin points, affording un- 
eusaied ¢ service to and from Waukesha, Fond du Lac, 

Oshkosh, Neenah, Menasha, Chippewa Falls, Eau 
Claire, Hurley, Wis.,and Ironwood and Bessemer, 


| 
| For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time tables and 
| other information, apply to A aate of the Lape, or to 
Ticket Agents anywhere in the ted States or Canada. 
¢ vf ‘AneLIE, General Manager. Ch my ty 

M. HANN AFORD, Gen’! Traffic my gr, Bt. Paul, Minn 
ti. C. BAKLOW Traffic Manager, Chicago. 

AS. C. PON D, Gen’ 1 Pass’ r & Ticket ‘Agent, ‘Catcago, Il. 


F. J. RENZ & CO. 


F. J. RENZ. F. W. STEEU. 


95 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn., 
Agents for the 


| Perret Electric Motors and Dynamos. 


The manufacture of KNIFE SWITCHES a specialty. 
S witches for special purposes built to order. 





Manufacturerers of the “Renz Perin” Cautery for 
doctors’ use. Will heat the largest or smallest cautery in 
use; can be used on any Cnesmatng — 


GOLD PLATED 


WARRANTED GENUINE. 


ONE TRIAL 


A watch that cannot stand the test is dear 
at any price. We send with this watch 
















a printed agreement giving you the 
privilege of returning the watch at any 
time within ene year if it does 


not give perfect satisfaction in 
every respect. We are the only 
firm in the World that se!! goods 
onsuch hberal conditionsandcan 
show thousands upon th sands 
of testimonials from every state 



















e pla 
and decorated, and 
pletely with our ric hiv jeweled 
and celebrated movement, guar- 
anteed a perfect time keeper. 
Cut this out,send it to uswith 
vour name and express office ad- 
jress and we willsend it there by 
xpress for your examination, 
Smit after examination you ere 
convinced that it is a bargain 
pay the agent €4.95 and exzprese 
4 oe and it is yours; write 
y, this will not appear 
peat Our mammoth catalogue 
of watches and jewelry mailed 

to any address. 


THE NATIONAL MFG, 
RTING CO., 


Dearborn St. te 
Chicago, lll." 





A simple but certain 
recipe for self cure 
sent Freeto any suf- 


ferer. Chas. E. Gaus, Box 175, Marshall, Mich, 








5 AT NTI ne 














OORT SRN ee 


= Aenea: wenare = 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS, 





ROBINSON & CARY CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 
Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Etc., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
sT. PAUL. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


IDL PorRtE rs, 


—arsNpD-— 


Wholesale Druggists, 


BT. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 





8. D. Matruews, W.M. Youna, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME 60, 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 
GENBRAL OFFICE: 
179 East Third St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouse at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


J. WHARRY, 





ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural = Iron = Works, 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Oedar. 





a SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Grooods inthe Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
871 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Namuel (ilhert & Co, 


Western Agents 


THE AETNA CHEMICAL FIRE 
ENGINE CO., 


Manufacturers of 


NITROUS-OXIDE GAS 
GENERATING VESSELS. 


1 to 500 Gallons Capacity. 


Agents wanted in every State west 
of the Mississippi River. 


132 Endicott Aacade Bld’g, 
St. Paul, Minn. 














NICKEL PLATE. 
NICOLS & DEAN, 
aron DLlerchants. 


Iron, Nails, Steel, Wagon and Carriage Hardware 
Wagon and Carriage Wood Stock. Lumbermen’s Sup;lies 


Cor. Sibley and Fifth Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





JOS. SCHLITZ BREW iING CC 
Celebrated Export Beers. ‘ 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale, and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FPRANEKLIN MACHINE WORES, 
Manufacturers of 


Passenger, Freight and Hand Power 


BLEVATORS. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 


we con NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


WE GIVE TO ALL CUSTOMERS 
Conspicuous 
Posttions, 


Judicious 
Selections, 
Experienced 
Annistance, 
Prompt 
Transactions, 
Low Prices, 
ADVERTISEMENTS DESIGNED, 
ESTIMATES ¢ Cost IN ANY NEWSPAPER 


oF 
FURNISHED FREE or CHAnGk. 


J. L. STACK & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, St. Paul, Minn. 


ADVEPTISE 








Unbiased 
Opinions, 


An 
Confidential 
Service. 
PROOFS SHOWN ANI 





ean) 
ADVERT OIG, 
os 








WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 


Importer and Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


Roman and Venetian Marble Mosaic, 


And Venetian for Wells, Ceilings, Mantles, 
Hearths, Decorations, etc. 


688 Jackson St., Cor. 10th & Jackson, 
8ST. PAUL, MINN. 





5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











GNING, PHETe 
& HALFTONE ENGRAVING. 








BUTTE’S DEFICIENCIES. —- The People, published 
at Butte, says: Butte, that produces more wealth 
than probably any other city in the world, can 
boast of not a single sidewalk; not a paved street; 
but one or two brick buildings; not a modern 
public edifice; not sufficient number of public 
schools to accommodate our youths: crooked 
streets, and lastly, not a drop of pure water 

as 

WHERE SHALL WE HAVE OUR SLEEPING 
RooMS?—The east side of the house is decidedly 
preferable, where the morning sun may shine in 
to purify and cleanse the bedclothing; where we 
may behold the sun, ‘‘which is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a 
strong man to runa race.”’ Next, the south or 
west, but never the northern outlook, should be 
The latter may seem cool in summer, 
but cannot be healthy without the sun.—(ood 
Housekeeping. 


chosen. 


«*% 

HE DON’T KNOW THE CHINESE 
G. Smith, of St. Paul, recently preached a sermon 
about the difficulty of converting the Chinese to 
Christianity, and said it was due to Americans 
teaching them vice and sin. Mr. Smith may 
have run across Americans capable of teaching 
Chinese vice and sin, and if he did he missed the 
opportunity of hislifein notcaging them. They 
would be worth considerable as curiosities. The 
reverend gentleman mistakes his calling. He 
doesn’t know what vice and sin are.— Missoula 

Mont.) Gazette. 


Rev. Samuel 


xx 
THE JAPS ARE COMING Fast. 
Francisco is only treating itself to a scare, Cali- 
fornia is now threatened with a Japanese invas 
ion. Under the operation of our present laws 
the Chinese population is steadily diminishing, 
but the Japs are growing up into a colony. If 


Unless San 


the Japanese question succeeds to the Chinese 
question, the solution will no doubt be found in 
the same methods that have rid us, properly or 
improperly, according to the point of view, of 
the Chinese. But it hardly seems likely that 
the Japanese immigation will assume uncomfort 
able proportions. There was a small famine in 
Japan last year, but the country, though 
crowded, is not overpopulated, according to na 
tive ideas, and one famine does not make an 
exodus. Whatis more, the Japs are likeable 
people, and a great deal will be allowed to them. 
For their national characteristics we might wel- 
come them gladly. 
x 

A CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF BONES. 
the most remarkable institutions in the world is 
the ‘‘Bone Circulating Library,” an attachment 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York City. 
ents there is a separate room fitted up with 
shelves, cases, etc., just as any other library 
room but the contents are hundreds of thouands 
of human bones of all sizes, shapes, and forms. 
These bones, numbered and labelled, are placed 
in order on the shelves and in the cases, with an 
attendant, acting in the capacity of librarian, to 
take charge of them. It is his duty to keep trace 
of the bones lent, to enter them upon books, and 
to see that they are returned uninjured. During 
the day scores of students flock in and out of this 
queer place, carrying angular packages or with 
strange parcels, sticking out of their pockets. 
These are composed of human bones, which they 
are returning or taking from this ** bone Cir- 
culating Library.” 


One ol 


In order to accommodate the stud- 
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The Western Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific and Union 
Pacific Railroads. 





The Head of Navigation and the 
Wheat Shipping Point of 
Puget Sound. 


TACOMA. 


The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
ing Center of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Look at the Following Evidences of its Growth: 


Population, {Census 1890,! 40,165. 


Population in 1880, 720. 


Assessed value of property in 1880 . 

Assessed value of property in 1888 

Assessed value of property in 1880 

Assessed value of property in 1890 

Real Estate Transfers for 1885....... 

Real Estate Transfers for 1888... 

teal Estate Transfers for 1890. . 

oe ae ; 

Banks Jan. 1st, 1891...... 

Bank Clearances for 1880. 

Bank Clearances for 1890 

Wholesale business for 1889.... 

Wholesale business for 1890........... 

Value of manufacturing products for 1889 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887.. 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888. 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1880 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 180. 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887.... 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888. 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889... . 


$517,927 
$5,000,000 
=20,000,000 


Money spent by N. P. R 


Money spent by N. P. R. 
Money spent by N. P. R. 


$250,000 
$506,000 
$750,000 


R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 
R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 
R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 


$29 841,750 wee LR Ser reer rrr rere: (Tons) 56,300 
$667,356 4.5. 0a nia vans 0k angina aaielelns ae aaaaw ee (Tons) 180,940 

. $8,855,598 PN a Bg xia: Satara «fara dorsin eg aneia'a xem (Bales) 6,098 

. -815,000,000 I Fo vo aia: 6, 0:aiarcrmck eck ie Kd machen eae (Bales) 40,000 

1 Lumber exported in 1887... . Se: i is 6 A 

14 I Ng icoc ckcc ences eds boecbewanceenen (Bushels) 1,457,478 

$25,000,000 a aa wud ick pvr ins kW Grea Si eile aoe ae ae 4 

. 847,000 000 en 5 at Sra iuce gach acc IC GR ae DRE ee 2 

...+ $9,000,000 a 8.2 6s Nc dk Goo hav ous SRL al SIS DKS 9 
-over $18,000,000 Value of Public School Property, 1889... ..........0...ccccecccee $264,480 
$6,000,000 Value of Private School Property, 1889. .................eeccecee 250,000 

. $1,000,000 ee crac Ga ca )aiwaacseicharain Ae aN alata eae ee 6 

. $2,148,572 Regular Steamers in 1889...................2- ‘tid ata iee ee 67 

. $5,821,195 I I ED oo os cc ces esau gesaeseneennseialed (Miles) 12 
$6,273,430 i o carivn ds es Kew Bass wa, Sb va oa (Miles) 26 
$90,000 ohh itck ceo Nses- sae rsixosindi andr iekaaoae (Miles) 2 
$263,200 Steam motor lines in operation................s.seeeeeees (Miles) 82 





over $700,000 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
Geneneral Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 


written information will be furnished on application to 


N. Pp. R. R. Headquarte rs Building. 


SEDEO, WASHINGTON. 


SitvuaTiIon.—Sedro lies in the center of the famous 
Skagit Valley, with direct outlets by rail to tide water 
at Anacortes, Fairhaven, Seattle and T'acoma; also 
via Skagit River. 

ReEsouRcEs.—Immediately adjacent to Sedro are 
magnificent agricultural lands yielding in hops 2,000 
pounds to the acre, 100 bushels of oats, four tons of 
hay, 400 bushels of potatoes. Fruit grows to per- 
fection. Besides there are timber and mineral lands. 

CoaL.—Coal mines are in operation five and ten 
miles distant. Tests have shown these coals to make 
the best of coke. 

Inon.—lIron is in inexhaustible quantities adjacent 
to the coal. 

LuMBER.—Adjacent to Sedro are the finest timber 
lands in the State, averaging 50,000 feet to the acre. 
Fir and cedar. 

GOLD AND SILvER.—The celebrated Silver Creek, 
Sauk, and Cascade mining districts are in the upper 
valleys tributary to Sedro. The ores are mostly 
galena, very rich in silver. 


S _ 
S ED RO 
R _—n 


GOLD. 


HOPS. 


TIMBER. 


OATS. 


FRUIT. O 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Limestone, marble, copper, 
nickel, mica, asbestos, potter’s clay. ‘ 


TRANSPORTATION.—Sedro has four great railroad 
systems in operation—Oregon Improvement Co., 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Canadian 
Pacific. Boats direct to Seattle and Sound ports, 
and the upper Skagit Valley, via Skagit River, the 
largest river emptying into Puget Sound. 


MANUF ACTURING.—Four lumber mills, shingle 
mills, Excelsior works. Openings exist for sash and 
door factory, furniture and bucket factory, paper and 
pulp works, oat meal mills, brewery, foundry 
machine shop and smelter. 

IMPROVEMENTS.—Graded streets, $25,000 hote), 
$10,000 school, coal bunkers, depots, wharf, ware- 
house, three churches, bank, newspaper, business 
blocks and residences. 

For Maps and Pamphlets address 


SEDRO LAND AND IMPROVEMENT CO., 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Box 785, Seattle, Wash., or SEDRO, WASH. 





The N. PR. R. Co’s New Car Shops at Tacoma 


ARE NOW COMPLETED AND IN OPERATION. 


These shops are located in the southern part of the city; the grounds comprise an area of sixty-five acres; the buildings number thirty in all, and cost 


$750,000. 


1,000 Skilled Workmen 


will be employed in these shops within a short time and another 1,000 will soon find employment in the various manufactories that must, in the very nature of 
things, cluster about the shops. These men, with their families, mean a population of at least 10,000 people in the immediate vicinity of the shops within the 
next eighteen months. As a result of all this, property there will advance rapidly in value. 


THE EXCELSIOR PARK LAND CO. 


owns and controls all the desirable property platted and unplatted in the immediate vicinity of the shop grounds and is now offering for sale 
CHOICE BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE LOTS 
at reasonable prices and on easy terms. This property is oaly NINE MINUTES’ ride on the N. P. R. R. from the Pacific Avenue Depot 


The company offers liberal inducements for the location of MANUFACTORIES. 
For a picture of the shops, prices of lots, maps and descriptive matter of this property, together with a bird’s-eye view of Tacoma and printed matter 


eighty men. 
regarding the State of Washington, address 


It has already located one plant, viz: 


RUSSELL T. JOY, General Manager of The Excelsior Park Land Co., Tacoma, Wash, 


The American Foundry Co., employing 
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Educational. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Faribault, 


Minnesota. 


One of the best schools in the country, 
(Equal to any in the East), 


for a bright boy who wants thorough 
fitting for College or for 
Business. 


Catalogue full of information of its work and methods. 
Address 


JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, 


Faribault, Minnesota. 
26th Year. Terms, $350 per year 
Rr. Rey. H. B. WHIPPLE, D D., LL. D, RECTOR. 


Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal 





No extra charge for French and German. 
Thirteen experienced Professors and Teachers. 
Two efficient Matrons. Healthfully and beautifully sit- 
uated in large grounds. New gymnasium, equipped for 
light gymnastics. Special attention given to physical cul- 
ture. French and German spoken daily. Musicand Art 
departments under charge of accomplished teachers. 
Class and private lessons in elocution. Girls fitted for 
Eastern colleges. Large and carefully selected library. 
Thorough and practical instruction in the sciences. 
For admission, address ST. MARY’S HALL, 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 


TELEGRAPHY 





¥ 


TAUGHT FREE 
in any other school would be a dear invastment 
compared with a course at regular rates in 
McAllister’s School of Telegraphy, 


619 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 
Practical telegraphers as teachers. Send for Circulars 
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|} squeak again; 


| any more.” 


| 
| 





CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


HE STOPPED THE SQUEAKING. 


During a Sea voyage, a passenger made friends with 
the engineer of a ship, and was allowed to enter the 
engine-room. He took a seat in the corner, and pulling 
his hat down over his eyes, appeared to be lost in reverie. 

Presently a certain part of the machinery began to 
squeak 

The engineer oiled itand went about his usual duties. 
In the course of a few minutes the s,ueaking was heard 
again, and the engineer rushed, oil-can in hand, to 
lubricate the same spindle. 

Again he returned to his post, but it was only a few 
minutes until the same old spindle was squeaking louder 
than ever. 

“Confound the thing,” he yelled. ‘It is bewitched.”’ 

More oil was administered, but the engineer began to 
be suspicious as to the cause. Soon the spindle began to 
and, slipping up behind the friendly 
passenger, the engineer equirted half a pint of o1l down 
the joker’s back 

“There,” said he, “I don’t think that spindle will squeak 


That “spindle” squeak was caused by the passenger, 





who was a ventriloquist.—London Spare Moments. 


waste so that there is never anything left, 
much yousend 'em.’’—Street an 


no matter how 
1 News 


Smith's ¢ 


A KIND-HEARTED MAN. 


“Yes,” said the station agent to the preacher, wh¢ 
waiting to take the train for Atlanta, “talking about 
kind-hearted men, there’s none of ’em kin beat Lawyer 
Jinkins.”’ 

“Good man, is he?" 

“You're right he is. I kin tell you a little story which’! 
show what a heart he’s got in bim.”’ 

“I'd like to hear it,”’ said the preacher, 
watch 

‘Well’ said the station agent, whittling a corn cob, * 
see, hit wur this way: “Bill Jones wuz a mitey poor man, 

the raijroad took an’ cut off his leg.’’ 

“Well?” 


was 


looking at his 


you 


“Well, he got Lawyer Jinkins to sue the road an’ the 
road compromised with him fer 82( 

“Well 

“Well, sir, what do you think Lawyer Jenkins did 

“Have no idea.”’ 

“Well, his charges in the case wuz $250, but as Jones 


only got 8200, blamed if he didn't let him off with the odd 
850, takin’ only the 8200 fer bimself.” 

“The train's coming,”’ said the parson 
glad ofit. All the way to Atlanta he 


And 
mused on Lawyer 


he was 





IN 


THE 


Lesson in First Reader: See the Cow. Can the Cow run? 
Boy--repeating from memory: “Git onto the cow 
fast as the horse? Naw; she ain't in it with th’ hogs.” 


WASN’T AFRAID IN THE DAY TIME. 


Robert’s Sunday School teacher asked the members of 
her class if they said their prayers both night and morn- 
ing. Robert, who is eight years old, admitted that he 
prayed only at night. 

“And why?” asked the teacher. 

“Because I went the Lord to watch over me in the 
dark.”’ 

‘But don’t you want the Lord to watch over you dur- 
ing the day, too?’ , 

*“Humph!” said Robert, “I wouldn’t give much fora 
boy who couldn’t take care of himself in the day time.’’— 
Kate Field's Washington. 


ARITHMETIC AND DRESSES. 


Teacher—“If your mother had twenty-five yards of 
stuff, and made a dress rey uiring but eighteen yards, how 
much would she have left?” 

Little Girl—‘‘Mamma can’t make her own dresses. 
She has tried often, and they are always either too—” 

Teacher—“Suppose she sent it to a dressmaker, how 
much would the dressmaker send back?”’ 

Little Girl—“* Depends on which dressmaker she sent it 
to. Some wouldn’t send back any.” 

Teacher (impatiently)— ‘Suppose she sent it to an 
honest one?” 


PRIMARY 


Can her jags run’ 





Little girl—‘Some of the honestest ones cut things to 


CLASS. 


The Cow can run. Can the Cow run as fast as the Horse 


Bet yer life she kin run. Can her jags run 


Jinkins’ kind-heartedness and preached a special sermon 
from that text the following Sunday.—Aflan/« ¢ 
tion. 
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HE OWNED THE PEW. 


“That reminds me of an incident to which I was a wit- 
ness,” said Dan O'Sullivan, the newspaper reporter. ‘It 
was in the old Catholic Church Buffalo. There 
some sort of celebration on, and the church was crowded. 
In the midst of the service a little old Jrishman, who was 
in the enjoyment of a fortune he had worked hard to get, 
and who was the lessee of the second pew from the front, 
entered. He walked impressively down the center aisle, 
as becomes a man of independent means. Upon 
ing his pew he saw that several strange ladies were oc 
cupying it. There was room for him, but that wasn’t 
enough. He placed one hand on the back of the front 
pew, and with the wave of the other said in a voice loud 
enough to be heard all over the church 

“Come out av that now.” 

Very much surprised and confused, the ladies obeyed, 
and then they were treated to another sensation by the 
lessee saying: 

“Now in wid yez again an’ make yerselves ter hum. 
Oi only wanted yez ter know as who owned the pew.” 

He was as polite as they make them, and he accompa 
nied his command with such a sweeping gesture and 
winning smile that the ladies complied and the inter- 
rupted priest resumed.—Chicago Post. 
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South Bend, VWVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 
this year. » 





The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 


DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 





There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but none whose future is more bright than the city 
of South Bend on Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean terminus of the Yakima & Pacific 
Coast Railroad, which will be the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad between Eastern and Western 
Washington. 


South Bend has grown from a straggling village ot nine months ago to a city of 3,000 inhabitants, much as Tacoma 
grew on the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad across the mountains, making it a railway terminus. New life and new 
activity is being infused into the city, and on the completion of the railroad this fall, there is every prospect that the population will almost double again. Like 
many other cities, South Bend is peculiarly situated, so that a certain large sized tract of land commands the location of the wharves, warehouses and other large 


business interests by its geographical position. Such a tract at South Bend composed a fine ranch two years ago, but the early promise of a great railroad made it 
too valuable for farm purposes, and it has been platted as the DENVER ADDITION. 


As in all large Western cities, additions once on the edge of the town have been destined to become a portion of the business portion itself, so is the Denver 
Addition bound by that very force of circumstances to become almost the business center of South Bend. Within a year it is certain that this will become true, as 
by the railroad terminal improvements now being made the Denver Addition is to become the seat of the heavy traflic consequent upon the removal of the freight 
depots, warehouses and other facilities to the railroad property just north and adjoining the addition. 


This insures for the Denver Addition the bulk of the retail business and the erection thereon, along the railroad, of warehouses, with side track facilities, and 
later the wholesale houses for the same reason. 


The addition is level, sloping gently back and contains the best of both business and residence property in 
South Bend to-day. 


The west line of the addition is within three blocks of the new $50,000 Willapa Hotel, now building. Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets 
are soon to be improved in the same manner. Streets are 66 feet wide and avenues 80 feet. 


It will thus be seen that the Denver Addition offers the best inducements of any property now available for bargains, either to turn luckily or to hold as an 
investment. 


For full intormation regarding this property, apply to 


THE DENVER LAND COMPANY, 


Room 11 Mason Block, Pranklin Building, 
TACOMA, WASH. SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 1102. P. O, Box 126, 
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(hristmas 
18 Over, 


or if not, it is probably too late lecting specimens of the valuable and rare woods 

for you to send to the “New of Wahkiakum County with a view to making a 

England” for presents, If you display for the World’s Columbian Exposition at 

h S Chicago. He has now in his collection a piece of 
ave sent, you know the “New 








elder over seven inches in diameter; one of hazel 


y Englacd” can do everything about five inches, and one of huckleberry over 
y th . : two inches in diameter and a section of spruce 
at it promises. - 
( a If an did tree showing nine grains which measures eight 
u not send—well—that’s bad for inches. 





us—and you. You should have A young lady of Pendleton, in the absence of 
done so. Please examine the her father from the city, takes charge of his im- 
NOW THEN, Block House below. mense flouring mills and successfully conducts 
the business until his return. l'athers who grieve 
We begin that annual CUT PRICE SALE. Be- 7 over the fact that neither their sons nor their 







fore Christmas everybody wanted to buy. After T° YOU live at adistance ? One Pencil 


Jaughters are capable of ass ing s ares 
dae tasted Goa iets ace pone daughters are capable of assuming such a respon 





ceive the largest Catalogue of House Fur- 


Christmas, we want to sell, and we want to sell nishing goods in the United States. We 
bad. January and February we have always a large — 
trade, but no profits. BOTHER THE PROFITS. NEW ENGLAND 
During these two months we cut our prices almost FURNITURE & 


CARPET CO., 


6th St. & Ist Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


sibility have only themselves to blame. The 
youth who is trained from babyhvod to absolute 









dependence upon others will never be worth any 
thing to himself or to any one else.—Oregonian 











in halves, and will demonstrate that ‘patient Last spring Howard Cayford, of Kllendale, N. 





D., rented 300 acres ot land, already plowed, from 
D. B. Scott at fifty cents an acre. He seeded it 
with wheat, oats and flax. His crop of wheat this 
fall was a little over 5,000 bushels, with about 


waiters are no losers.” 





Now is the time to furnish that chamber of yours, 
to buy that Parlor Set, to carpet that sitting room. 



















$10 buys from $15 to $20 worth of goods. $20 buys >t. Se, :, 1,000 bushels of the other grains. From the pro 
$: $- f goods. $40 buys from Proprietor. } pe at ad 

from $30 to her a of goods - oF : : ceeds of sales he purchased 160 acres of land, 
$60 to $8 coods. * mate , ' 

$60 to $80 worth of goods iT: New England Furniture and © arpet eight horses and necessary farm machinery, and 
Xo. is one of the rgest id most ‘ ‘ 

REMEMBER, all cash or a fraction down and balance |relinble ext ablishments in the vU. Bund has more than $2,000 left. Mr. Cayford is twenty 

eaders may rely on the Goods ‘ 
their Prices and their Service—EDITOR, three years old and came from the State of Maine 


monthly, just as you choose. 














Among new professions for women, that of 





horse-dealer has not yet been recognized, yet it 
exists in Idaho in at least one notable instance 

A ranch there with 2,500 horses has a young lady 
for traveling agent. She has recently made large 
sales in New Orleans, where her merits as an ex 


| pert are well known, for she has been on the road 
| six years. Sheclaims that the range-bred horse, 
brought up naturally in the open air and with 
plenty of space to run and roam, is superior to 
any other for draught purposes. 


A gentleman in this city recently wrote W. .J. 
C. Kenyon, general passenger agent of ‘‘The 
Burlington,” complimenting Mrs. Kenyon on the 
ability she displayed in writing the reading no- 


OLIVER WENDEL, HOLMES SANITARIUM, tices of that road appearing in the Republican. 


Hudson, Wisconsin. Mr. Kenyon replied as follows: ‘‘I have yours of 

19 Miles East of St. Paul on the we St. Paul, smmmmastin® Cemive Railway. the 10th inst, and am glad to learn that you 

ALL FORMS OF TREATMENT EMPLOYED LEGANT PARLOR FINE GYMNASIUMS. | have been entertained by our short stories. I am 

TRAINED NURSES. ELECTRIC, RUSSIAN AND TURKISH BATHS. MASSAGE. SWEDISH MOVEMENT. sorry to spoil the little fairy tale The only in- 

All apartments elegantly furnished. Electric belis; hydraulic elevator; heated by hot water; ventilation by steam , ’ 2 
fan; charming park of ten acres. Terms reasonable. 








terest Mrs. Kenyon has in ‘‘The Burlington” is 











address, IRVING D. WILTROUPT, Sup’t and Physician in charge, HUDSON, wis. *hac : Se aS eee ; eas ; 
M-~ ‘ rera of Saniterium Beef, Wine and Iron; Sanitarium Bitter, wine and ey . to cheer the unde rsigned when the duties of th« 
——— | office become burdensome, and at the end of the 
PROPRIETORS OF THE ESTABLISHED 18677 DEALERS AND EXPORTERS season share in the divison of a hard earned 

= COUNTRY & PACKER salary. —Casse lton ( N. D. } Reporte r. 

Minneapolis 
GREEN sated HIDES ‘ cons 
Sh ki . 4 | From a personal letter to this office, written by 
eepskin & Calfskins Dry Hides | C. J. McLain, a banker and board of trade man, 
—_—___——_ ’ a A - : 
Tannery. of Chicago, announcing his arrival at home after 
MAIN HO E, ° : , 

v6 Pelts, Furs, Wool, a trip to the Red River Valley, we excerpt the fol- 


EXPORTERS OF 200 TO 212 FIRST AVE. NORTH, Tallow Grease lowing sentence: ‘‘I started out full of prejudices 
, 2 against the State of North Dakota, but I buried 


FINE NORTHERN FURS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SS those prejudices out there in the wheat fields 














5 — and under the rich soil, and henceforth am pre 

Security — a me Chrvone, . BRANCHES: pared to advise any of my farming friends, who 

ee es On, Een. a F poe age a COT ane 160 Cenass Gencer. may wish to change their location, to try that 

eee ee Sronane Fav, Wanm 4 SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. section, for I know from personal observation 

tient — = : ees ones - Scum that there are facilities there for farming unheard 
_—_ ~~ 





LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON SHIPMENTS AGAINST ORIGINAL BILL OF LADING. of and act Grenmel of by many who think thoy 


A nei F : are posted upon the resources of this great coun- 
Shipments Solicited. Write for Circulars. try of ours.” —Great Western Bulletin. 














| 9 On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
pp \ OT REL T Ris GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
For Every Variety of Service. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Gold Street, 





NEW YORE. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 
Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 

COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 
Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


; ; \TQ 14 A OD ) Manufacturers of Bessemer, Foundry 
I] L LINOIS S i EE ] y COMPAN » and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro- 
Manganese; Iron and Steel Merchant Bar; Nails and Rail Fastenings; Light “T” and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, 
Slabs, Billets and Wire Rods of any required chemical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels Steel “I” Beams 


and Structural Shapes. Rolls for Standard Sectionsand Shapes BRE GSEMER STEEL RAILS 


always in stock. Special Sectionsand Shapes made to order. From 8 to 100 Pounds per Yard. 
This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: WORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; MILWAUKEE WORKS. 


Kstablished, 1831. Annual Capacity, 1,000. 





IWLIAN 1. YALE. Gen, Sales Act, General Offices, Milwaukee, (Wis.) Office. New York Offices. 46 Wall Street. 

‘ , May VIUUL, EIS Ae eg ‘*Rookery,”’’ Chicago, III. 151 N. W. Ins. Building. D. E. GARRISON & CO, Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 

GEO. WESTINGHOUSE T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, Ww. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
President Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


Tle WSS iIiIING ROWSE ALE BRAS CO... 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Break, Westioghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
jesired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail. it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOSS from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sold 
them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to “orm practic- 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold ata very low price. The saving im accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, wili 
repay the cost of its application within a very short time 

The Westinghouse Automatic Brake is now in use on 22,000 engines and 250,000 cars. This includes 161.000 freight cars, which is about 15 per cent. of the entire freight car 
equipment of the country. Orders have been received for 100,00 of the improved Quick Action Brakes since December, 1887. 


SENATOR SQUIRE’S LITTLE JOKE. 


Hmpire Laundry Machinery Co. 


1S9 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAUNDRIES, HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Supplied with Complete Steam Outfits. 


References’ Palmer House, Chicago; Land & River Improvemer 
Co., West Superior; Northern Pacific R. R. Co., St. Paul. 


—?" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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The Northwest 


For 1891 can be obtained at this 
office, for $3 per bound volume. 
Don’t delay your order. 


“TF YOU ARE GOING EAST 
OR SOUTH ASK’YOUR NEAREST 


AGENT FOR TICKETS VIA THE | -70N 
AND TAKE NO OTHER LINE. Buyin 








Senator Squire played a scurvy trick on Sena 
tor John B. Allen one time. They were travel- 
ing from Washington. It was night and the 
train stopped at a station in Missouri, where a 
large heavy woman entered the sleeper looking 
for a berth. 

Squire poked his head out between the cur- 
tains, and seeing the ponderous lady said: 

‘*‘Madam, the berths are all taken, but if you 
wish you can occupy the one just under me, 
where my little boy is sleeping.” 

This was satisfactory to the Missouri amazon, 
who removed her shoes and then swung around 
into the bunk. Just about this time the dis- 
turbed occupant attempted to rise to see what the 
intrusion meant. 

With one fell swoop of her palm she clapped 
it squarely over the gentleman’s mouth, saying: 
“There little boy, don’t speak. Your father said 
I could sleep here.” 

Again the “‘little boy’? attempted to rise and 
this time he managed to say: 

‘**Madam, I want to tell you that I’m no boy.” 

‘*‘Who are you, then?” 

‘*‘Who! I’m Senator Allen, from the State of 
Washington,” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, Lord!” she yelled, and sprang up and 
dashed out of the car exclaiming, to the conster- 
nation of everyone but Squire, ‘‘Oh, Lord! what 
would Hiram say if he knew?” 
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SlIGO ROLLING MILLS. 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO’’ Stay Bolt Iron. 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. 





“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
“TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 
Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
QUALILY OUR SPECIALTY. HOMOGENIOUS BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDiR BY MACHINERY. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
H. C. McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, St. PAuL, MINN. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine,Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upou a majority of the leading railroads has 
demonstrated. SHOWING SETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. 
, GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





SHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’] Manager 
Crescent Brands Tool Steel are Warranted Equal in Quality 


# NGORPORRTED \S8o. 





SY NSTRBUSRED \Bed = 





66 S.CLINTON STA 
CHICAGO. 


#80 PEARL ‘SI. 


NEW YORK Prr. 7 SBURGH, Pa 





and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 


AARON a H, Chairman. Gro. W. MORRIS, as 1 Man’r. D. C. NOBLE, Sec’y & Treae 
Juxius E. FRENCH. Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


“EW YORK, 8 Boreel Building. COSTON. 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building 








BUREAU OF INSPECTION,. 


The ROBERT W. HUNT & 00 TESTS and CONSULTATION. 


PECTION of Rails, ead Pigses, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANIL SIS of Ores, Steels CINSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Consiractien 
Princi THE OOKERY, 4 ORTOAGO. ence Offices, Hamilton Building, PITTSBURGH; No. 328 Chestnu: 
Stree TA peLrniAs No. 1 yy caewey, Nauw YorK. 

ROB iT W. HUNT, M. Am. Soc Am. Inst. M. E., M. Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and Iron Ca 


| New York Office, 





Joun J. Cons, Engineer of Tests: vo ‘7 FrERo. Insp'g Enrrinevr G.W. G. Ferris.C. E ; JAMES C.HALLSTED,C. B., 
Ww. P. Gronav, C. E.; D. W. McNavGHeER, vo. orthwestern Agents for Riehle Bron. Testing Machines. 








JAMES GREEN, Pres. Gro. S. EpGELL, Vice Pres. G. L. Gortz. See 


HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bar Iron, Forgings, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Links and Pins. 


Quality our Specialty 


oar Axels, 


H.C McNair, N. W. Agent. 


ERLOEAED DUDGEOWN, 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER ANI) PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 





Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to Order. | 
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LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ROME, N. Y. 


34 PINE STREFT. 
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CHARIFS H BFSLY&CO. 175-177 LAKE ST CHICAGOILL.USA. 


IMPORTA Wap 


RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


_ SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer 
ences furnished upon application. 

(ae Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 


J, 0, SEBLEY, Prest., 
FRANKLIN. PA. 


Victor Colliau, 


Sole Builder of his New and 
Improved Patented 


EIOT BLAST 


” 


87 JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 
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LEFFHL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel, 


WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 





plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case, 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 


Address the Manufacturers. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 





C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer, 


¢»ANK J. HECKER, President. 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Car Wheels and Castings. | 


Freight Cars of all Classes. 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery | 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and _enaetione 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 

















OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND. O | 


CARYT-OGDELIY & CoO., 


rs to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of 


Swecess 


Highest Grades of PAINTS and COLORS on the Market 


For Exterior and Interior Decorations. Descriptive Circulars on application. 
RICHARDSON’S PATENT MUFFLER 
5 
ATYACHED TO 


Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive Valve. 
COMPACT AND RELIABLE. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads, and are 


giving entire satisfaction. Made inthe following sizes: 2'; inch, 2', inch, 3 inch. 


Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 
THE CONSOLIDATED SAPETY VALVE CoO., 
Sole Owners and Proprietors. 
Works: Bridgeport, Conn. 








111 Liberty St , New York. 


Sa esrooms: 





THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
Fior Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 


These Wheels are designed for all purposes | 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utalized | 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS | 


Estimates furnished on ap- 


JAS, LEFFEL & C0., | 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


JONES & LAUGHLINS, LIMITED, 


Manufacturers of 


American and Clair Bar, Hoop, Sheet and Plate Iron, 
Structural Shapes. 


Cut Nails and Spikes. T Rail—8, 12, 16, 20, 26, 30, 35 and 40 


ibs. to yard. Patent Cold Rolied Shafting, Pulleys, 
angings and Couplings, Coil and Cable 
Chains. BESSEMER STEEL. 


Branch Warehouse and Office: 
Cor. Lake and Canal Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PENSIONS! 


J.1.DONOHUE, 
(Late Special Examiner U.8. Pension Bureau). 
St. CLOUD, MINN. 
Soldiers who served % days and were honorably dis- 
charged are entitied to from & to $12 a month, no matter 
when disiability Was contracted. Widows and dependent 
parents are also entitled. Special attention given to old 


| and rejected claims, under ol]d or new law 


Scientific American 
Agency for 







ATS, 





COPYRICHTS, etc. 


For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 
S . o . e 
Scientific American 
( Po 

Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, $3.00 a 
year; $1.50 six months. Address MUNM & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 





Pressed Wrought Iron Open Turn 
Buckles. 
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CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





BEST OF 


Republican Newspapers. 
The Tribune for 1892. 


The Republican party, triumphant in 1891, wherever 
national issues were at stake, renews, aggressively and 
bravely, the fight for 1892. The New York TRIBUNE, 
the ablest, most reliable, and best of Republican papers, 
leads the way. 

During 1892, Roswell G. Horr, of Michigan, the witty 
orator, will continue in THE TRIBUNE his remarkable 
articles on the Tariff, Reciprocity, Coinage, and the 
Currency. These topics are all understandable; the Re- 
publican policy with regard to all of them is right, patri- 
otic and impregnable; but dust bas been thrown in the 
people's eyes, and the air has been filled with fog. by 
lying and tricky Tariff-Reformers. THE TRIBUNE 
prints from one to five exceedingly entertaining articles 
every week explaining these questions. 

Mr. Horr begins at the beginning of every subject, and 
makes it so clear that everyone can understand and no 
one can answer him. Ask any neighbor what he thinks 
of Mr. Horr’s writings. He will tell you that they are 
genial, clear, entertaining and perfectiy unanswerabie. 
A specialty is made of anawering all questions, asked in 
good faith, on the Tariff, Reciprocity, Coinage, the Cur- 
rency. and the projects of the Farmers’ Aljiance. THE 
TRIBUNE is the best national Republican paper to sup- 
plement your local paper during 1892. 








PREMIUMS—Descriptive circulars will be sent free. 
Over $2,000 in Cash Prizes. 

Send for terms to agents and raise aclub for THE 
TRIBUNE. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—WEEKLY, 81. SEMI-WEFKLY, 82. 
THE TRIBUNE. 


New York. 
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HOUSAN 


OF PEOPLE LAT 4000 







Unequaled for Cleanliness, 
Durability, Simplicity and Economy. 


Manufactured by 


Thh ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Our Works are now in full operation and we are prepared 
to execute orders promptly. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 


SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS. 


“Economy is wealth”—but there is no economy in a “cheap” engine. 





BUILDERS OF 
High Grade Automatic 


ENGINES 


From 30 to 500 Horse-power 


of both the Corlissand Giddings Automatic 
types. 


BOILERS 


and complete Steam plants furnished and 
erected. 


Send for circulars and estimates. Largest 
works west of the Mississipp.: River at 


Sioux City, Iowa. 


8. KE. GREGG, Mgr., 48 South Canal 8t., CHiCcaco. 0.8. LEWIS, Agt, 703 Market St., St. Lou's, Mo, 
ka" Bee next or last issue for cut of other styles, or write for catalogue. 





CHas, A. OTis, Taos. JoPLING, J. K. BoLE, Managing Directors. 


she OLLS SLE, Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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BELTING, OH. & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


202-208 S.WATER ST. CHICAGO. 





WESTERN HUMOR. 


Invited to Walk, 

A meeting of citizens was recently held at 
Kootenai, Idaho, to devise ways and means of 
getting rid of tough citizens, and the first man 
invited to take a walk was Tom Hunter, deputy 
sheriff and constable, who was charged with be- 
ing a better friend to lawless characters than to 
Mr. 
Our Idaho neighbors seem to 
Missoula Gazette 


the respectable element of the community. 
Hunter walked. 
be people of rare discernment. 


Little Johnnie Tells a Story. 

One time there was a young gote wich felt 
butty, and there was an ole ram wich lay in the 
road, half asleep, a chune his cud. The gote he 
had been shet up in a paster ol his life, an’ had 
never saw aram, and he sed to his sister, the 
gote did: ‘You jest stan’ still an’ see 
that freek off the face of the erth”’ 

went up before the ram an 


me swipe 


So the gote he 
stompt his feet an’ s shuke his head real fretful, 
but the ram he didn’t get up, but only jes kep a 
his cud and wotched 

Bime by the gote he backed of and tuke 


chune out between his i 
lashes. 
a run, an’ then arose up in the air an’ come down 
with his hed on the ram’s head, The 
gote’s hed was bustek, but the ole ram he smiled 


with his mowth an’ said to the buttegote’s sister 


' 
wack. 


‘Pears to me, miss, that kangaroo of yourn is 
mity careless where he lites, he cum gum dasted 
near makin’ me swoller my cud.”’—San Francisco 
Examiner. 


His Bosomless Pants. 

Dr. Daly was at one time a practical joker; but 
Doc has taken an eternal vow never to play any 
more tricks on his friends. The reason for this 
resolve is easily explained. He has found 
one who can stand him off at his own game, and 
One day last 


Frome 


give him cards and spades besides. 
week Billy McGinnis caught Doc when he was 
having a day dream, and nearly frightened the 
life out of him. Billy had a giant firecracker that 
he wanted to give a grand send-off, and 
Doc’s pistol pocket in a drooping mood lit the 


seeing 
cracker and dropped it ‘‘intheslot.”” There was 
a little splutter, followed by a loud report. When 
the smoke cleared away Doc was still there, but 
the bosom of his pants was gone. As he gazed 
at the ruins and speculated on the prospects of a 
hard winter he could not enjoy the scene. But 
Billy could. He enjoyed it so much that he 
walked up to Schneider's tailor shop with his 
victim and had his measure taken for a new pair 
Mont.) Argus. 


of pants.— Lewistown 


It Cured the Bite. 

“Can I get a warrant against a man for keep- 
ing a vicious dog?” asked a man with a band- 
aged hand of Clerk Altnow, of the municipal 
court, yesterday. 

“Certainly, if the dog bit you,” said Henry. 

‘*T should say he did,” replied the man, as he 
removed the bandage and disclosed a hand which 
seemed to be plastered with dark, matted hair. 
He removed this covering and showed an ugly 
hole in the flesh. 

‘*‘What in the world have you got on it?” quer- 
ied Henry, puzzled at the peculiar poultice. 

“That? O, that’s hair from the dog.” 

‘“‘What dog?” 

‘““‘Why, the dog that bit me, of course. 
heard about the ‘hair of the dog that bit you,’ 
haven’t you? Well, some one told me that it 
would cure the bite, and sol got some of it to 
try.” 

The man was dead in earnest, and Henry re- 
tired behind his desk, where he could smile, at 
least, and make out the warrant at the same 
time.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


You’ve 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Rosalind Are you engaged already 

Beatrice No: but ready t engaged 

Miss Tr | love to hear the birds sing lack Mallat 
warmly Sod hey never attempt a piece beyond 
heir a y 

AN OF SToRY Do you kaow, Miss Honey-dew—er— 
DD y-you are the first girl | bave ever Kisied ‘Oh 
thats ast what theya Buy 

Georae Winw Ge Here —E he *I have had ore 
than fifty offers so far this season Maud Gracious 
Ww fror che From G -orwe 

rhe ma ever lived who was honest enough to ask 
his wife, ’Where did I leave mag hat indsteadof ‘Where 
i'd yot put my nat ! ‘ VU urried Fem nek 
Mistress Bridwet, everything in this house is covered 


with dust, ar | can't stand itany longer 


Bridget (consoling|y Doas ldo, mum pay no attin 
tion to it 


; 


Cou you not, if you tried, grant me a place in that 
cy heart of yours 
My heart may be of ice, as you say, Mr. Sophileigh. But 


1ll the same, | am notin the cold storage business 








HOSS ON Do¢ 
x Phvye ar recently located 
ess it be ngs to the new doctor's patient 
Force Or HAaBtt “T want to marry your daughter, 
sir said young Mr. Smith to de Pozit, the bank cashier. 


replied Mr de Puzit; “but you will have to 


entified 
Cond tor—“‘We have missed the connection, and you 
“ have to wait at this station sit hours.’ 
Old Lady who is a little nervous on the railroad 
We I'm safe for six hours any way 


Can ye cook he asked, rather anxiously, ere he 
pped the question 


I don't know," she answered, “but |—I cantry.’ 


Not on me he rejoined, reaching for his hat 
B } t mportunate beggar “Leave the house, 
Beggar Certainly | would not think of attempting 


to carry it ott with the heavy mortgage it has on it’ 
it is not strictly original, 
audience the other night 


Ex-Senator Ingalis hasa ke; 
but it willd He told a Boston 
that “the Pilgrims first fell upon their knees; then upon 
have fallen upon the 


the aborigines; since then they 


Chinese. 


“Did the editor of the United Magazine accept you 
poem 

“Ves. I signed Whittier’s name to it, and it went like 
There was one disappointment in it, though 
I know I didn’t. 


a bot cake 
I believe Whittier got paid for 





“Boy, whose funeral is that leaving the church? 


Photographer. “A little more cheerfulness of expres- 

please 
Savage-lookiog sitter 

assistant on the other side of the screen to quit whistling 


sion, if y« 
“Will you please request your 


Comrades’ for about fourteen seconds: 

A woman is to drive the last nail in the woman's build 
ing at the worid’s fair. In order that the structure may 
he completed without fail in season for the opening in 
Ist it would be well to have a special nail made with a 
h ad as large as a Dutch cheese 


Gentleman (to neighbour's littie girl ‘So you play 
the piano, my little giri?’ 

Little Girl (proudly “Yeth, thir 

Gentieman—"“And can you play any other ins'rument? 

Little Girl—"Not yet, thir; but | spect to play the harp 
when I dit to hebben 


“Please pass me the butter,’ said a guest at the hotel 
table to a pompous individual on the otber side 

“I'm a gentieman, sir,” he replied, with a grand air, 
beckoning to the waiter 

“That's what I though when I asked you,” said the first 
man, juietly, and the other dropped out. 


Excited Citizen (to Business Manager of Eureka Med 
icine Company). “See here! What do you mean by 
printing this testimonial over my name? Inever took 
any of your stuff in my life.’ 

Manager: ‘We are very sorry, sir, but we understood 
that you were dead To clerk | James, see that the sign- 
ture under sworn testimonial 
No 41,144 is changed before 
we get out the next edition 
of Public Indorsement.’ 

“Beg pardon, sir,”’ said the 
man who had been standing 
up in the aisle of the car, as 
he wedged himself down by 
the side of aman who was 
trying to occupy two seats, 
“but have you ever traveled 
in Germany?” 

“I have not sir,”’ grufltly 
answered the party  ad- 
dressed. 

“It’s an interesting coun- 
try,” rejoined the other, 
pleasantly. “You ought to 
visit it. You wou'd have no 
trouble in getting in now.” 


“Can you tell me where I 
can go to hear some good 
singing?’ an eager-looking 


guest asked of the hotel 
clerk. 

“T haven’t heard any in ten 
years.”’ 


“You haven't?’ exclaimed 
the clerk. "'Where’ve you 
been’? Traveling in Africa?’ 

“No; I’ve been on the road 
with a comic opera troupe.” 





A couple of Washington- 
ians from opposite sections 
were recently discussing the 
comparatve merits of the 
armies in the Civil War. “Well, we licked you Rebs, any- 
how,’ said the Northerner. “Yes,” replied the South- 
erner blandly, “you did; but from the number of ap- 
plicants for pensions, I should judge we crippled every 
blamed one of you.”’ 

“So you passed yourself as a widow while you were 
away, eh?” said Mr. lriggs to his spouse, who, by the way 
is rather good-looking. ‘You are not.’ 

‘Of course I am not,’ was her reply. ‘I did so merely 
on Johnny's account. You have noidea how kind all the 
gentlemen were to him.” 


POSSIBILITIES OF SPELLING. 
IfanSandanl andanOandal, 
With an X at the end spell Su, 
Andan Eand Y and an E spell I, 
Pray what is a speller to do? 
Then, if also an Sand anI andaG 
And an H. E, D, spell cide, 
There is nothing left for a fellow to do, 
But to go and commit siouxeyesighed. 


German Band Leader—“You vants us to blay at der | 


funeral? Ees it a military funeral?’, 
Householder “‘No. it's the funeral of my brother. He 
was a private citizen. He requested that your band 


shoud play at his funeral.” 

Band Leader (proudly)—““My pand, eh? Vy he shoose 
my pand?”’ 

Hovseholder—“He said he wanted everybody to feel 
sorry he died.”’ 


Galenic Medical Institute, 
(Nearly Opposi‘e Pioneer Press Building.) 
67 East Third Street, - + ST. PAUL, MINN. 


N@> Established in 1861 for the cure of 

Private, NEkVOUS, and CRRONIC 
fa) DISEASES, including Spermatorrhcea, 
2) or Seminal Weakness, Nervous Debil- 
ity, Impotency, Sypnilis, Gonorrhcea, 
| Gleet, Stricture, Varicocele, Hydro- 
/ cele, Diseases of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and reli- 
abie Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee acure in every case 
undertaken, ard may be consuited 
personaly or by letter. 

Sufferers from any of these ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reeding 
our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a vri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases witt the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease. containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, — Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chartof questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8a. M.to6 P.M. Sundays excented. aoe 

Address letters thus: GaLENIC [\STITUTE, 

St P4uUL, MINN, 








r ~Fol 

. ‘AILORING C2 
149 St. Paul's Leading 

£.3RD. ST,| Low-Priced Tailors 


We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
application. Write us and save your money. Our $6.00 
Pants beat ALL. 


GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS, 


63 miles east of Tacoma, on line of Cascade Division, N P. 
KR. These Springs are fast becoming celebrated asa 
HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORT. The waters area 
specific for the cure of Skin and Blood Diseases. Kidney 
Troubles, Rheumatism, ete. Hotel open the entire year. 
Terms from #2 00 to 83 50 per day. Baths extra. 
For information address I. G. McCAIN, 
Hot Springs, Washington. 














N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


rc ri Ana- 

‘Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, J 

lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 
mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms. 


MENDENHALL, the Florist of the 

owers Northwest, can furnish you with the 
CHOICEST of Flowers for Weddings, 

Parties, Funerals and ail other purposes. 

an Ss Large assortment of fine ding and 
House Plants. Choice Flower Seeds. 

Send for Catalogue. Telegraph orders 

ee S$ for funerals promptly filled. 
MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES 

First Ave. South and Iscn St., ae y 
or City Store, 15 Fourth St. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MRS. K. JAMES, 
Manicure, Pedicure and Dermatologist. 


All diseases of the Hands, Feet and Skin successfully 
treated. All Scalp Diseases a speciality. 


Orrics Hours: 9A. M. to6 P.M. 
Parlors: 134 Globe BI'dg, Cor. 4th & Cedar, 8ST. PAUL. 


DO YOU WEAR PANTS? 


If so we will make youa pair from A No. 1 ALL 
WOOL heavy weight goods for 


$SS.OO. 


Fit and workmanship guaranteed. 
The best value in America. 


Send six cents for samples, linen tape line and rules 
for self-measurement  First-c’ass business suits to 
order, $25 to $35. Address: 


J, T. SCHUSLER, 313-315 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE TEAS. 


Of all the Tea sold inthe United States but few equal 
and none excel ours. For delicious flavors, exquisite 


| aroma and absolute purity they are 


SIMPLY UNRIVALLED. 
Full line of all kinds on hand. Price list on application. 
Sample package of any one kind mailed on receipt of 10c. 
CEYLON TEA OO., 
Direct Importers and Retailers, 
20 Lowry Arcade, St. PAUL, MINN. 








